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lace your Cilarch School on a 
SOLID FOUNDATION for the néw year 


Provide two of the ast essentials of a constructive Church School pro- 
gram—adequate and interesting learner’s material and an effective 
method of teaching for leaders—for your Church School. Bring together 
all the organizations of| your church into a united Christian Education 
program. You can do all these things with the use of the WEST- 
MINSTER DEPARTMENTAL GRADED LESSONS. 


Two characteristics that make these materials 
basic for all Presbyterian age group programs are 
the simplification of teaching procedures and 


the prominence of the Bible. 


The most effective teaching of every age in the 
Church School is insured by the great flexibility 
and adaptability of the Graded Lessons to the 


needs of the particular church. 


Clubs, societies, weekday periods for religious 
instruction and education—all can be success- 


fully included under the departmental plan. 


The preparation of these materials has as a 
definite part of its plan, their constant revision 
to meet new changes of thought and feeling. 
And in this way the developing Christian per- 
sonality is more effectively guided by the WEST- 
MINSTER DEPARTMENTAL GRADED 
MATERIALS. 


For further information address 925-J 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. 


Westminster Departmental Graded Materials 


Official Publication of 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
of RELIicIous EDUCATION 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Which represents forty-one Prot- 
estant denominations and_ thirty 
state councils in North America 
cooperating in Christian educa- 
tion. 
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All beautiful the march of days, 
As seasons .come and go; 


The hand that shaped the rose hath 
wrought 


The crystal of the snow; 
Hath sent the hoary frost of heaven, 
The flowing waters sealed, 


And laid a silent loveliness 


On hill and wood and field. 


O'er white expanses sparkling pure 
The radiant morns unfold; 

The solemn splendors of the night 
Burn brighter through the cold; 

Life mounts in every throbbing vein, 
Love deepens round the hearth, 
And clearer sounds the angel-hymn, 
"Good will to men on earth!” 


—Frances W. Wile 


Used by permission 
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The Journal This Month 


AS picture of a unique type adorns our front 
cover this month, one of the numerous features that 
fit the season. There are also a Christmas pageant requir- 
ing but a brief rehearsal, so that it is in just the right time 
for use; an article on how to make Christmas for children 
a creative and not just an acceptive experience; a discus- 
ion of how educational values may come from all seasonal 
interests; and a story of how one family kept Christmas 
a continuous experience. These, with the various seasonal 
features last month, provide a variety of plans for securing 
the best Christian values from this universal celebration. 

Many superintendents will want to make some use of 
Bible Sunday, December 11, in the departmental worship. 
An article, useful then or any time, provides for this. 

In the series on understanding and helping people, Dr. 
Arnold, a trained physician and psychologist, presents the 
values of cooperation. Other materials cover parents and 
juniors, the church and the public school, as well as the 
popular new features “We Could Try That” and “Rural 
Parish.” 

Also—there is a new feature this time in the New Books 
section—a list, with brief descriptions, of new curriculum 
and program materials published during the most recent 
three-months period. These are in good time for superin- 
tendents and teachers seeking new materials for next quar- 
ter. 

We call especial attention to the request for information 
from those interested in visual education given under 
“What’s Happening.” 

And—much to the regret of all of us here at the office 
—we say farewell to the circulation manager and a valued 
member of the Editorial Board, Florence Teague. 


Motion Pictures and the 
‘War Spirit 


be is the season of the year for some consideration of 
the place of motion pictures in developing or counteract- 
ing public opinion in regard to war. The psychological and 
political crisis through which the world passed a few months 
ago, with war-talk that often came close to being hysterical, 
pushes this problem:into one’s thought. 

The power of the motion picture over the public mind 
has been demonstrated over and over and is accepted by 
all. In the light of that power, one should recall the titles 
of pictures widely displayed in the United States in 1916 
and 1917 when that country was getting ready mentally to 
enter the World War. These are some of the titles: Battle 
Cry of Peace; Civilization; The Kaiser, The Beast of 
Berlin; The Heart of Humanity; Hearts of the World. 
If a war fever were to get running in the national body 
again, what would the motion picture industry do? 


It is heartening to know that at the high point of the 
recent war crisis a news story signed by Harold Heffernan 
came from Hollywood to the effect that the motion picture 
industry was “taking stock of itself” and ‘looking back 
on its experience of World War days and wondering how 
it would function should the nations of Europe again decide 
to fly at each other’s throats.” The writer pointed out that 
there was unanimous accord in Hollywood that in the event 
of war, great responsibility for preserving peace and neu- 
trality would rest upon the leaders of the film industry. He 
also said that the industry heads agreed that “inflammatory 
propaganda pictures were largely instrumental in formulat- 
ing the public opinion that led America” into the war. 

There is encouragement in those words. If an agency 
with such unique power over the public mind as the movie 
will refrain from playing upon partisan prejudices in an 
inflammable situation that arises, then reason and calm 
consideration will have a better chance to get in their work 
and help in finding the peaceful way out. He who wields 
such a powerful weapon of mass opinion ought above all 
to consider the larger social good before he reaches to wield 
it. If the motion picture producers are becoming aware of 
this larger social good at this point, much will be gained. 

At the same time leaders in Christian education should 
be aware that in the regular run of films there is a con- 
siderable number that elevate the military system and the 
glories of military life out of proportion to constructive 
forces for peace; that the adventure going with military 
exploits lends itself easily to this emphasis in an instrument 
for public entertainment; and that in news reels and longer 
features this phase of life gets a prominence out of propor- 
tion to its social significance or its value in dealing with 
present international problems. They should also know that 
peace forces of the country are recommending strong sup- 
port of the picture “Blockade” because of its constructive 
peace message; that the man who produced “Blockade” had 
planned to follow it up with “Personal History” by Victor 
Sheean but has not done so on account of opposition; and 
that box-office support of “Blockade” would help to make 
possible the production of other plays of this kind. 

And the Christmas season would be a good time to start 
a new personal interest in this phase, at least, of the educa- 
tional side of the peace movement. 


“What You Are Speaks 
So. Sloud os 


Wee HEARD the other day of a certain man who late on 
Saturday night was asked to fill in for an emergency 
and teach a class of high school boys the next Sunday 
morning at 9:30. He went, of course, without much prepa- 
ration. This is the sort of situation that happens over and 
over in many church schools. However, a unique element 
was added to this particular situation when the man’s wife, 


before he left for church school Sunday morning, thinking 
no doubt of his poor preparation, said, “Be sure to give 
the boys a chance to get acquainted with you. That will 
do them more good than any lesson that you could prepare 
to teach just this once.” 

‘This instance is not cited here for the sake of detracting 
in any way from the importance of a good lesson well pre- 
pared and taught by one person over a period of time as 
a continuous teaching experience. ‘The importance and value 
of that sort of a program are, of course, taken for granted 
by all. In this somewhat chance remark, however, for a 
temporary situation, one of the chief values of all teaching 
appears, a value that applies to the long-term or the tem- 
porary piece of work as well. That value is found in the 
personal side of the work of Christian teaching. Along with 
the many values that are found in the best curriculum pos- 
sible and the most effective teaching methods that can be 
developed, there always go the personal note, the contagion 
of personal influence and example, the fact that in Christian 
living and in the growth of Christian character an oppor- 
tunity to know well Christian persons who are worthy of 
admiration is an extremely important factor. 

As one looks back over his own experience as a growing 
Christian, he will find that certain persons, many of them 
his church school teachers, stand out along the path as those 


Let Me Speak! 


A Message from Christmas 


People say that my life is rooted in a heathen 
festival far back in pagan life. 

So it is! 

I glory in the charge. 

For my pagan practice and my heathen ancestry 
have been redeemed at the touch of Christ. Once 
His name and spirit blessed them they were the same 


no more. 

And such is my mission to the soul—and to the 
world. 

I touch self-seeking—and it gives place to good 
will. 


I challenge the evil plans of men—and in fear 
they hide them with holly. 

I lay my hands on hard faces—and make them 
tender. 

I come to saddened children—and make them 
laugh. 

I confront the cynic—and give him at least a pass- 
ing faith. 

I touch people like you—and they are not the 
same. : 

I draw near to those who labor for a brotherly 
world—and assure them of the spiritual forces that 
are their unseen support. 

I ama symbol of the redemption of a pagan spirit 
by One who is the World’s Last Hope. 

I Am CHRISTMAS. 

—P.R. H. 
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who influenced him most deeply. In some cases, these were 
the ones who used the best teaching method and the highest 
type of teaching material. If so, it was that much better. 
In other cases these persons may have ranked rather low in 
these latter regards, but scored high in the matter of con- 
tagious Christian influence. In fact, as a person reviews 
his experience in so-called secular education itself, he finds 
that his life has been influenced most by certain teachers 
who stand out because of their personal influence as well as 
for their ability as teachers. In Christian education this 
personal emphasis is all the more important. 

It may well be that in our work as superintendents and 
others responsible for the securing of teachers and leaders, 
one of our first tests, although not the only one, should be 
the question as to whether this proposed person is one 
through whom personal association itself will become a 
process of Christian education. For, “what you are speaks 
so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 


For Their Sakes 


HE PARAGRAPH stood out from a mimeographed page— 
4 fe China, for they have mimeograph machines there 
also! It carried no name. One knew only that it was the last 
paragraph of a report of a Presbyterian missionary from a 
station in Shantung, but as to its origin that was all. Except 
that there is fighting in that area. This is what it said: 


““And what shall I say more? For the time will fail me if 
I tell of all the splendid individuals that are here, of all the 
noble and heroic deeds of these days, of all the adorable babies 
and charming children who have been such a large part of my 
pleasure, of the gallant and brave spirit of many in the face of 
great loss and suffering, of human pettiness and frailty that 
show themselves too often, of the little tragedies and comedies 
of compound life, and of my deep sense of privilege and joy and 
deep thankfulness in having been granted this priceless boon of 
living here with these my people through these days when the 
terror by night and by day threatened and our God... kept 
us... moment by moment... . Suffice it to say there are inner 
possessions of character and soul which neither guns nor death 
nor destruction nor the wrath of man can reach and destroy, 
and there is the love of God in Christ Jesus from which none of 
these things has separated us.” 

In awareness of everyday joys; in appreciation of the lights 
and shadows of human personality ; in delight that is achieved 
through sacrifice and responsibility ; in a consciousness of the 
spiritual resources of life—is it not in these gifts of the spirit 
that we find Christian living at its highest? And in guiding 
persons to and through the paths of experience where such 
gifts are found, are we not at the core of all good and lasting 
Christian education? 


The ‘Journal Next Quarter 


H™ are just the titles or themes of some articles planned 
for the next three months: The place of conversion 
in Christian education; the story of “Dickie,” a small 
boy; how religious are college students? Religious edu- 
cation for such a time as this; a community superintendents’ 
association and how it works! What can a church do next 
door to a thoroughly progressive up-and-coming public 
school? Making the church school beautiful. These are 
not all by any means. These, and many other regular and 
special features, are in store for the regular reader who 
reads the whole magazine—and does not get careless about 
renewing his subscription! 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Meditations 


By Attan KnicuTt CHALMERS* 


This is fourth in a series of Meditations prepared by a 
prominent minister to guide the personal devotions of reli- 
gious leaders. The numbers stand for the Sundays in Decem- 
ber, but more frequent use of the meditations will be found 
deeply enriching. 


Laws a voice said, “Let us pray.” P 
And he said, “Have I done anything else all day but pray? Pie 
Is not prayer all thought and action, 

And that which is neither action nor thought, 
But a disquieting realization of a beauty in 
Life truly felt tho never fully seen? 


How can a man separate his prayer from his deeds, or his 
religion from his life, apportioning time by saying, “This mo- 
ment of formal ordering together of words is for God. There, 
I’ve said my prayers. Now let me work for myself.” 

Who can divide life with a Benediction, even though it be 
“The Peace of God?” 

An “Amen” is not a period, it is a promise. 

The Peace of God is not a complacency. 

Peace is a passion and a pilgrimage, a pulsing power, a 
breath-taking beauty, and a haunting memory of a past exulta- 
tion which may yet again return. 

Peace is a goal and a goad, revealing life to be so disturb- 
ingly different from what the Voice says it could be, that when 
once he knows the Peace of God, a man is forever haunted. 

Think not too long about the Peace of God. Once let it 
penetrate, it will forever trouble you until the end. 

May the Peace of God keep you restless in time until his 
will is done on earth. 


1g With your Bible in your hand, meditate on the Path 
which leads to the Presence of God. 

(Because we sometimes need help in using the times and 
seasons when we consciously approach God, the Meditation 
for this Sunday is arranged to spread over a week of Daily 
Readings. Start Monday and use this for daily bread until 
Sunday.) 

ee ae 
Monday—stRENGTH—to Endure: 
“Lord, thou art our refuge and our strength.” 
(Read Psalm 46 to colon.in verse 10). 
T uesday—wispomM—to Find the Way: 

“T have set before thee life and death.” 

(Read Deuteronomy 30:11 to colon in verse 20.) 
W ednesday—ProwER—to Walk The Way: 

“To as many as received him to them gave he power—” 

(Read John 1:1-12.) 

Thursday—yoy—to Lift the Cadence: 

“These things have I said unto you that my joy—” 

(Read John 15:1-17.) 

“Consider him who for the joy set before—” 

(Read Hebrews 12:1-4.) 

Friday—ABSENCE OF FEAR—to Keep Going When Hit: 

“Love suffereth long.” 

(Read I Corinthians 13.) 

“Perfect love casteth out fear.” 

(Read I John 4:11-21.) 

Saturday—MOMENTS OF VICTORY—to, Implement Faith: 

“Thanks be to God who hath given us the victory.” 

(Read I Corinthians 15 :53-58; Hebrews 10:31 to 11:1, 8-16, 
+, 32-40.) 
peat ae PRESENCE OF GOD: 

‘Now are we all the sons and daughters of God.” 

(Read I John 3:1-3; John 14:1-19, 27. ) 


* Minister of Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York City. 


December, 1938 


WIRD conencx we can see and feel and understand 


more fully when we go over the same words a second time. Use 
the Daily Bread Readings from Monday through Sunday again 
this week.) 


ANTIPHON OF “CHRISTMAS BELLS” AND ANCIENT CAROLS 


BAY (This Meditation will do you no good unless you can 


hum from memory the tunes, and dare to do it out loud, as indi- 
cated.) 

Sit down, relax, and read silently in your mind, with a 
swing and a lift to the words: 


“T heard the bells on Christmas day 
Their old familiar carols play... .” 


Begin humming out loud looking at the words: 


O come, all ye faithful 

Joyful and triumphant 

O come ye, O come ye 
To Bethlehem: 

Come and behold him 

Born the King of angels, 

Venite adoremus 

Venite adoremus 

Venite adoremus 
Dominum. 


Do that much again. It will help you to feel the joy of the 
song if you beat time with your hand. 
Then continue reading: 


I thought how, as the day had come 
The belfries of all Christendom 

Had rolled along 

The unbroken song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 


How much can you remember of the words as you hum 
the tune: 
” 


“Tt came upon the midnight clear... . 


Are You Ready Now for Prayer? 

Prepare your heart in quietness to pray: 

Pray now for the poor war-torn world. 

For Spain and her bitter civil war. 

Feel in your heart the shock of having Spain’s factional 
troubles become the proving ground for Europe’s contending 
mights and minds. 

Take time to think of these things in the consciousness of 
the Presence of God. 

Pray for China—her suffering civilians—the torn bodies of 
her young soldiers—her ravaged homes—her ruined hopes. 

Do not go on until you have felt China’s sorrows. 

Pray for Japan—the torn bodies of her young soldiers— 
her wounded pride in self caused by our slurs at her race 
—the twisted minds of her rulers who learned the Western 
world’s imperialistic ways and not from our experience. 

It was as if an earthquake rent 
The hearthstones of a continent... 
And in despair I bowed my head; 
“There is no peace on earth,” I said. 
“For hate is strong 
And mocks the song 
Of peace on earth, good will to men.” 


Pray for us—or for the United States—and for yourself— 
that we may be held from bitterness or false emotion or self 
righteousness. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Making 
Christmas a 
Continuous 


Experience 


By Mary Heap WILtiaMson* 


AVE YOU, as church school teachers and parents, 
found it difficult to bridge the gap between the 
high point of Christmas festivities and the seem- 

ing low level of the days to follow? Or even to build up to 
them from the more ordinary affairs of life? We talk much 
about making Christmas a: continuous experience, but how 
can it be done? 

Let us meet a family in which Christmas has become a 
continuing family experience, with closer family unity, a 
purposeful use of creative skills, a natural type of world 
friendship education and many other values. We shall make 
a Christmas visit to this family in a small university town. 
There are Dad, engineering professor ; Mother, admired for 
her discrimination in saying “yes” and “no”; a boy and a 
girl in their teens; and Grand-dad. We are in the family 
living room. Our eyes are caught first by the unusual Christ- 
mas tree and its surroundings. It is a round-the-world tree. 
Perhaps this story can be told best by looking at the tree 
and finding out about its many parts. 

It all started with finding, in the attic during fall clean- 
ing, the little wrought iron fence from a childhood Christ- 
mas garden. Then, a four-foot square platform was made, 
covered with green burlap, surrounded by the fence, and a 
fascinating family project began. The créche had been car- 
ried over from childhood days, so it was placed under the 
tree. For ten years it had been a treasured part of Christmas 
celebration in the family. The first year, when it was set up, 
the five-year-old boy had painted it and helped father make 


* Slaterville Spring, New York. 


There were striking figures from India 


The peoples of the world bring gifts to the manger 


the stable, the three-year-old daughter had made the plasti- 
cene chimney, and mother had thatched the roof. It had 
always been the center of attention on the evergreen banked 
mantel. A tiny red bulb threw a soft light over it and black 
mosquito netting set it mysteriously apart. Now, with the 
new and large family project, the créche was put under the 
tree. Then, on the roads of tan cloth leading to it, tiny 
figurines, symbolizing the peoples around the world bringing 
their gifts to the manger, were placed, and the whole took 
on the flavor of world fellowship. 

As to the figurines, ivory and vari-colored, it is only 
necessary to say that this home has always been a mecca for 
foreign students and missionaries on furlough. To these 
parents an intense interest in missions has been a road to 
world peace. Wisely they have made the most of the oppor- 
tunities for international friendship that a University center 
makes possible. These figurines are tokens of appreciation, 
many of them from guests in the home. Here is a choice 
collection of ivories from China and Japan, striking figures 
from India, and, in fact, miniatures of people from around 
the world in many occupations. Here is a Swiss farmer that 
the family found at the Chicago World’s Fair. Here are 
American Indian dolls, souvenirs of a western trip. Straight 
line cut-outs such as the Eskimo ones from Milton-Bradley, 
could be used by those without the facilities of this family. 
Care should be taken to keep miniatures to scale and avoid 
any cluttering of the space. The family dreams of making 
authentic settings for the figures. Pictures in the National 
Geographic and elsewhere are noted and used. 

Let us have the mother tell her own story from here on. 

“When we started searching for miniatures, Dad’s toy 
soldiers were added. All agreed that they were a wrong note 
in our world friendship pageant. This year the children’s 
first requirement was that it should be one of beautiful sym- 
metry, and with many lights but few decorations. 

“We form a sort of family council on this project. In 
August or September we hold our first Christmas council 
meeting, to decide about the tree as well as other matters. 
The children decide on their Christmas budget, how much 
they will save from allowances, how much they must earn. 
Future council meetings decide such matters as who shall 
be Christmas dinner guests. It isn’t just mother’s decision. 
In one meeting, son, in the high school orchestra, suggested 
that an instrumental group be added:to the singing group of 
carollers in our neighborhood. We talk over our tradition of 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The Church and the Public School 
A High School—Church—Community Project 


By James P. 


school in this country has frequently been carried to 

unnecessary lengths. In many communities which are 
largely homogeneous in character it is possible for the church 
and the school to cooperate in religious activities to a far 
greater extent than has usually been done. 

Franklin, Indiana, is a case in point. This town of six 
thousand people, with a high school enrollment of approxi- 
mately four hundred students, a year ago staged an un- 
usually interesting and profitable church-school-community 
experiment. It consisted of a week’s intensive religious ac- 
tivities for high school students, projected through the high 
school, with the cooperation of the school officials, the stu- 
dent government and other student organizations, the 
churches, and the young people’s societies. The school offi- 
cials were enthusiastic from the beginning, and willingly 
gave invaluable aid to the committees of young people. Each 
day during the week, except Friday, an hour of school time 
was given to the students for addresses and forums; and 
the assembly hall was used two evenings during the week. 
The principal of the school, who spoke very highly of the 
benefits of the project to the students, expressly stated that 
the regular program of the school was not disrupted. 

The purpose of the undertaking was to allow the young 
people of the town to express and develop their religious 
idealism through planning and conducting their own pro- 
gram. It was a revelation to the young people themselves 
to discover what they could do when given the opportunity. 
The ministerial association, having secured the permission 
of the school authorities to approach the students, met with 
fourteen student leaders from all the classes. The proposed 
plan of the project was presented, and after a thorough 
discussion, there was a unanimous vote to try it. The minis- 
ters thereafter remained in the background throughout the 
entire enterprise. The funds, however, were supplied by the 
Protestant churches, being raised equally among them. No 
collections were taken at any of the meetings. 

The group of fourteen students formed the central com- 
mittee for guiding the week’s program. From its own mem- 
bers, the group selected the chairman of the following com- 
mittees: devotions, dramatics, conference, publicity, music, 
ushering, transportation, and social. Each chairman chose 
other helpers and an adult adviser. Dr. Raymond M. Veh, 
a prominent leader of Christian youth in his own church 
and in interdenominational groups, was engaged to be the 
chief speaker and leader of the series of meetings. 

The opening church service on Sunday evening was a 
rally of the town’s young people. On Monday afternoon, 
the leader spoke to the entire high school body at their 
assembly, using as his topic, “Life’s Price-Tags.” An ad- 
dress on “Choosing Friends” was heard on Monday even- 
ing. After the church service, two hundred young people 
went to the high school for well-planned recreation. 

The young people presented a dramatic worship service 
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on Tuesday evening, and the leader spoke on “Choosing 
Adventure.” At the worship service on Wednesday evening, 
an interpretation of Col. Henry S. Todd’s ‘““The Nazarene”’ 
was given. Thursday evening, Freshman Night, was a 
period of high inspiration, when the topic ““We Choose 
Christ” was presented. A dramatic worship service, “The 
Unlighted Cross,” by Dorothy Clarke Wilson, was given 
by the young people on Friday evening. Saturday evening 
there was a service of sharing in the high school, beginning 
with a period of fellowship and fun, and ending with an 
informal service of worship. At this time the students made 
personal pledges of purpose between themselves and God, 
seated about an improvised indoor campfire. Sunday evening 
was a climactic experience. The leader spoke briefly on 
“Where Do You Choose to Live?” The service closed with 
a candlelight service, when every person joined hands with 
the persons next to him, forming “living links” of Christian 
youth throughout the congregation. 

For all the evening services, the young people conducted 
the worship, made announcements, furnished special music, 
and did the ushering. The high school chorus sang at all 
of these services, except Friday and Saturday evenings when 
the type of program did not permit their appearance. All 
of the committees met many times during the week to meet 
specific situations as they arose. 

Each afternoon at the high school, from ‘Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, there was a forty-minute forum period 
conducted by the students. The leader answered questions 
which had been placed in a question box in the high school 
foyer. The topics for discussion had been chosen in advance 
by popular vote. Opportunity was also given for questions 
and discussion from the floor. This proved to be one of 
the most valuable features of the week. From 2:00 to 4:30 
o’clock each afternoon the students came to the leader 
in large numbers for personal conferences. 

The fact that the program was youth-centered cannot 
be expressed too strongly. For a period of three months, 
plans had been made for the meetings; and during the week 
of the project the young people themselves shared a major 
part of the responsibility. Because it was a youth’s program, 
initiative was developed, capacities were revealed, and high 
religious inspiration was brought to many young people. 
Some of the most enthusiastic participants in the project 
were those who had been outside the churches. Since the 
project closed, there has been a noticeable increase of interest 
of the youth in the churches. 

The United Christian Youth Council was organized as 
a direct result of the youth program. The Council includes 
representatives from the high school, the young people’s 
groups in the churches, and from several religious organiza- 
tions in the local college. The purpose of this organization 
is to project a united program into the groups represented. 
There will also be youth mass meetings at convenient inter- 
vals and projects for community betterment and for the 
deepening of the spiritual life of the young people. 


\ S e y “The Naza- 
~ Cc < 4 rene,” by H. 8. 
Ne ‘ T odd. 


ARLY in the fall a year ago, our junior department 
teachers began planning for their first meeting with 
the parents of their pupils. It was to be a meeting 

without the boys and girls, so that we would feel free to talk 
together about the children and their needs in the realm of 
Christian education. We knew that this was likely to be 
the most difficult way to approach the parents. We never- 
theless decided to attempt this kind of meeting because it 
would offer us the greatest opportunities for sharing with 
the parents. It was called “The Parent Hour.” Invitations 
were sent home with the children and were followed by 
telephone calls by the teachers a few days before the meet- 
ing. 

Christmas was close at hand, so we decided to use ex- 
hibits of toys, hobbies, books, and pictures suitable for 
juniors. These would give parents some new gift sugges- 
tions, and we built our evening’s program around them. 
Well qualified persons were asked to be responsible for the 
exhibits and to give short talks on them. 

Our director of religious education helped with the book 
exhibit and gave the talk about the books. Her selection of 
books was limited by the requirements that they be definitely 
religious and that they have possibilities for developing 
Christian character in the boys and girls owning them. 
This would make the display unique and different from the 
character building exhibits that might be sponsored by other 
agencies. Some of the volumes? used in our exhibit were: 


E. J. Goodspeed: The Junior Bible 

E. S. Bates, editor: The Bible, Designed to be Read as Liv- 
ing Literature 

Sherman and Kent: The Children’s Bible 

Elsie Ball: The Story Peter Told 

Blanchard: How One Man Changed the World 

Rufus M. Jones: The Boy Jesus and His Companions 

Elizabeth H. Bonsall: Famous Hymns, with Stories and 


ah ie and Famous Bible Pictures and Stories They 
ell 


Turner: Magpie Lane 


Blanche J. Thompson, editor: Silver Pennies, a Collection of 
Modern Poems 


Marjorie Barrows, compiler: One Hundred Best Poems for 
Boys and Girls 


Friendship Press texts (Missionary Education Movement) 


* Davenport, Iowa. 


* The books and pictures listed here are not for sale by the International 
Council. Order through denominational book stores. 
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The Parent Hour 
in the 
Junior Department 


By He ven Var_r ParKER* 


For an intial meeting with the parents of their pupils, the 
teachers of this junior department planned an exhibit of 
toys, hobbies, books and pictures suitable as Christmas 
gifts for boys and girls. The program described may be 
suggestive to other departmental leaders. The specific 
recommendations will be helpful to all who are planning 
to give Christmas presents to junior children. 


The copies of the books displayed were borrowed from in- 
dividuals, the church school library, and a few from the pub- 
lic library. 

In laying out the display for the books, a grouping of 
missionary texts about a globe of the world was made in 
the center of a long table. A ribbon was stretched from 
each book to the spot on the globe about which it has a 
story to tell. On one side of this were displayed books 
definitely biblical in content or background, and on the 
other side books of poetry and hymns. 

For the hobbies exhibit we enlisted the help of our 
Director of Boys’ Work who aided a teacher of the de- 
partment in setting up the display and securing the ma- 
terial for it. He also gave the talk on hobbies. Stamp col- 
lections, wood carving, ship models, tree and bird guides, 
mountings of leaves, etc. were included in the grouping of 
hobbies that have definite values for building Christian 
character in those enjoying them. A negative exhibit of beer 
caps, match holders, lead soldiers, etc., showed what many 
junior children use for hobbies, because their parents do 
not direct this collecting instinct along lines which will 
bring real values. In his talk he pointed out that Christian 
values can be found in hobbies if they tend to develop a 
child’s creative abilities, broaden his interests in life and 
in other people, deepen his sense of wonder in God’s world, 
or increase his knowledge of really worth while things. The 
lasting value of the hobby was especially stressed, for persons 
never outgrow good hobbies. 

Our toy exhibit was turned over to the wife of our 
Director of Boys’ Work, who was offered all she desired 
from the toy stock of a local department store for the ex- 
hibit. Her experience as a mother, as well as her profes- 
sional experience, enabled her to be especially capable of 
giving a helpful talk on the display. In her talk she stressed 
the importance of buying well-made toys for children. 
Children like to have things hold together and like to be 
able to really do things with their toys. If the toy comes 
apart or ceases to “work” after a few minutes of playing, 
the child is discouraged, and does not have a sense of satis- 
faction in the things with which he has to play. In the dis- 
play, games which the entire family could play together 
were included, as well as those that might be played with 
playmates. The spirit of playing together is essential in a 
Christian character, for it tends to develop understanding 
and appreciation of others. 

The junior department superintendent prepared the pic- 
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ture exhibit with the help of others who had had experi- 
ence in selecting pictures for juniors in their homes. Five 
requirements were determined upon which were used in 
judging each picture considered. These were: 

1. The picture must have Christian character building 
values. 

2. The picture must be one that a junior-can-grow-up- 
with. 

3. The picture must be a modern interpretation of Jesus 
if Jesus appears in the picture. 

4. The picture must be one that parents could consider 
buying for their children. 

5. The picture must be suitable for the home. 

Instead of approaching the problem from the point of 
view that only pictures suitable for the immediate age of 
the child should be considered, we decided that a better type 
of exhibit would consist of pictures that a junior-can-grow- 
up-with, pictures that would have value for the child all 
through future years. After the list of pictures was prepared 
it was necessary to find copies locally because there were no 
funds available for purchasing any. Only good accurate 
color reproductions were considered, except in one or two 
instances where the picture was too fine to eliminate because 
it was not available in color. We hoped that the pictures 
finally displayed really have possibilities of influencing boys 
and girls in the Christian way of living. Comments were pre- 
pared for each picture, telling why it had values for junior 
boys and girls; sources, sizes, and prices were also given. 

In the ten-minute talk about the pictures, four from 
the exhibit, that were thought to be best in their individual 
way, were set up before the group so all could see them. 
These four were: 


Todd: The Nazarene because it gives us an artist’s concep- 
tion of the blond Jesus. It is a Jesus full of the power, 
purity, and poise which we all desire. It is a picture a 
junior-can-grow-up-with. 

Cizek Print: Christ with Children because it is the concep- 
tion of an adolescent girl. It is lovely in its simplicity. 
It has value for the junior trying to determine for him- 
self his own idea of Jesus. 

Burnand: Disciples Running to the Tomb? because of the 
splendid character portrayals of these two friends of Jesus. 
They are men full of eagerness and staunchness of purpose. 
We would desire these qualities for our juniors. It is a 
good example of a fine inexpensive accurate color repro- 
duction. 

Percy Tarrant: The Lord of Joy® because it is such an ap- 
pealing picture. The evident delight on the faces of all that 
are with Jesus can not help but carry itself into the soul 
of the child, youth, or adult who views it daily. 


We wanted to help our juniors’ parents enrich their Christ- 
mas Eve experiences at home with their families and so we 
prepared for the close of our meeting a very simple worship 
service which was mimeographed so it might be taken home. 
It was a service built around a Christmas créche scene such 
as any family might make for itself. In the dimness of the 
room, with the only light coming from the tiny manger 
where the Child lay, we could feel real worship as we all ap- 
preciated anew the wonder of that Christmas scene of so 
long ago. We hope that same experience might have been 
repeated in some of the family circles on Christmas Eve. 

From this period of worship the group adjourned for fel- 
lowship and refreshments in the church parlors. Both teach- 
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ers and parents enjoyed the opportunity to become better 
acquainted and only wished more parents might have come. 

This year we began early to plan again for a Junior 
Parent Hour. This time the meeting is being approached 
from a different angle. The children are giving the program, 
which is to be a sharing with the fathers and mothers of 
the activities and studies of the winter quarter’s work. It 
is to be presented in the form of a simple pageant. Every 
child will be seen if not heard. Will this bring our parents 
out, or will they send the children on alone? 


Florence Teague Enters 
New Work 


Bo TEAGUE recently re- 
signed her position on the staff 
of the International Council in or- 
der to accept a position as Associ- 
ate Secretary in the Department of 
the Local Church in the Board of 
Christian Education of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South. She 
closed her work with the Council 
on October 22 and went at once 
to Nashville, Tennessee, to take up her new position. 

Miss ‘Teague has served the International Council for 
nearly ten years. She came first to the New York office and 
after one year of service there came to Chicago. Previously 
she had been an assistant in the Department of Leadership 
Education of the Board to which she now returns. As Ad- 
ministrative Assistant and Assistant Cashier, Miss Teague 
has been closely associated with the general administrative 
program of the Council, both throughout the constituency 
and in the office. She has had much to do throughout the 
years with the effective administration of the Council’s 
business affairs, including close contacts with such matters 
as finance, purchasing, sale and distribution of supplies, 
office administration and personnel, license fees and royal- 
ties, and arrangement for the February meetings of the 
Council. In addition, she has had close contact with the 
educational program by serving as secretary of the Educa- 
tional Commission and of the Central Committee. She has 
also been circulation manager and at times advertising man- 
ager for the International Journal. 

In these many and important lines of responsibility, Miss 
Teague has brought to the work of the Council good business 
judgment and experience, an intimate knowledge of the 
work of the constituent agencies, a background of varied 
experience in the work of the church, and a gift for working 
happily and effectively with people. She now returns to an 
important and responsible position in the section of the 
country, among the people, and with the denominational 
agency to which she has been closely related. 

The members of the International Council staff and office 
family as well as her many friends in the Council con- 
stituency extend to Miss Teague their best personal wishes 
for her continued success and happiness in her new field of 
service. Since the church to which she goes is so intimately 
related to the work of the Council, she is still a vital part 
of the Council constituency that she has known and served. 
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The Bible Around the World 
Suggestions for Worship Services and Teaching 


By Bernice H. Rospgins* 


of the most fascinating and romantic stories of the 

Christian church. In 1937 the Scriptures, in part or 
in whole, had been translated in more than one thousand 
languages. That year, also, was the thirteenth successive 
year in which the American Bible Society’s distribution of 
the Scriptures exceeded seven million volumes. Universal 
Bible Sunday, usually observed as the second Sunday in De- 
cember, is a good opportunity for acquainting the members 
of the church and church school with some of the interesting 
facts in connection with this remarkable spread of the Bible. 
Fortunately there is a wealth of materials on which to draw 
in making the study a memorable one. These, of course, may 
also be used at other times by classes or departments making 
a special study of this subject. 

From year to year the American Bible Society and its 
cooperating agencies have available posters and charts which 
present in pictorial and statistical form many of the features 
of printing and distributing the Scriptures. These kindle 
the imagination of old and young alike. The annual bro- 
chures issued by the Society are directly related to the 
posters and charts, and contain valuable background ma- 
terial. There is an excellent collection of specimen pages 
of the Scriptures published in various languages and dialects. 
By making reservations in advance, these may be borrowed 
from the nearest Bible Society headquarters. These pages 
are mounted on stiff cardboard, and may be spread along 
the window sills for inspection. When hanging charts and 
posters, care should be taken to place them on a level with 
the eyes of the group which will use them. 

The same set of posters, charts and samples of Scripture 
pages were used twice on one Sunday. The first of these 
occasions was in a worship service of a high school depart- 
ment, where they attracted considerable attention. The 
page of Braille received most comment. The group sang, 
“O Word of God Incarnate,” and followed with a respon- 
sive reading on ‘““Che Word of God.” The leader of the de- 
partment told the dramatic story by Dr. Walter Russell 
Bowie of a young Japanese who accepted the teachings of 
the Bible and put his faith to the test. 

The other occasion on which this material was used was 
in a State Reform School, where the cards bearing these 
specimen pages were arranged along the base of the long 
blackboards which covered two walls of the room. As the 
boys passed by in single file, one of them looked up and 
said, “That’s Yiddish.” When they had returned to their 
places, the Jewish boy, the only one of his race in the group, 
was asked to read the contents of the page. He hesitated 
at first, then said, “I will have to wear my cap to do so.” 
When told that that would be all right, he pulled it down 
snugly over his head, walked to the front of the room, and 
proceeded to read. There was very evident in his tone and 
manner a respect for something sacred. When asked what 
he was reading he replied, ‘““The story of the Children of 
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Israel travelling to the Promised Land.” The master in 
charge of the boys considered it quite a triumph for this lad 
to read before his mates, for he ran the almost certain risk 
of being ridiculed by some of them. 

This incident would suggest that in church schools where 
children and young people of other racial groups appear in 
considerable numbers, added interest may be given to a 
program by having some of these people read in the lang- 
uages of their fathers and-mothers, the pupils following 
the passage in their-own Bibles. Adult groups of mixed 
nationalities to whom the English language is still something 
of a mystery and a struggle to master, might find keen 
pleasure in seeing together in one place, pages of the Scrip- 
tures in their own tongues. 

Another fine means of adding interest to the teaching on 
this day is the use of pictures. Leading daily newspapers 
annually feature illustrated articles relating to Universal 
Bible Sunday. Many of the church school magazines and 
lesson periodicals carry excellent pictures pertaining to the 
subject. A worth while activity for some individual or 
group would be an annual collection and mounting of 
pictures on the Bible and its history. The pictuers may be 
of the heroic souls who were instrumental in securing for 
us the Bible which is in universal demand today. Others may 
be of the Bible in the process of translation and printing. 
One of the most significant and eloquent of these pictures 
is that of a-Bible chained to a reading desk. It comes to 
children and young people with something of a surprise that 
Bibles were not always as plentiful or as freely owned as 
now. 

Stories and other materials helping in enriching this Bible 
story as listed below: 


The Bible Society Record, an attractive and highly interest- 
ing magazine, keeps its readers in touch with the translation, 
publication and distribution of the Bible into the various lan- 
guages and dialects and, more recently, into Braille for the 
blind. The January, 1938 issue features the address of Secre- 
tary of State, Cordell Hull, delivered on December 12, 1937. 
This message was made available to all parts of the world 
through the facilities of short wave radio. Copies of this ad- 
dress, as well as of the Record, may be obtained by writing 
the American Bible Society, Bible House, Park Avenue and 
57th St., New York City. 

The motion picture, “The Life of William Tyndale,” has 
been secured from England for use in this country by the Har- 
mon Foundation. For this or other films relating to the Bible, 
write to Mr. William Rogers of the Division of Visual Ex- 
periment, Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York 
City. 

The story, “Tertius, the Christian Scribe,” is contained in 
Chapter I of The Story of Our Bible by Harold B. Hunting. 
Whatever may have been the reason, Paul dictated some of 
his letters to the churches to which he wrote. As young Tertius 
joyfully accepts the task of writing Paul’s letters to the Chris- 
tian friends at Rome and Ephesus, one enters into an apprecia- 
tion of the part played in later times by those who gave us 
these and other Bible messages. 

“Mary Jones’ Bible” is an adaptation of the story of a 
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Annual Meeting of the 
International Council 


jee next annual meeting of the International Council 
will be held February 6 to 14, 1939, in the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago. The schedule is as follows: 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, February 6, 7, and 
8—meetings of the Professional Advisory Sections of the 
Council. Programs for these are prepared by the officers of 
the Sections with relationships among them cleared through 
the Joint Committee from Professional Sections. 

Wednesday evening, February 8—fellowship dinner. 

Thursday, February 9 and forenoon of Friday, February 
10—meetings of committees of the Educational Commis- 
sion. 

Friday afternoon and evening, February 10, and Satur- 
day, February 11—meeting of the Educational Commission. 

Monday and Tuesday, February 13 and 14—meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Council. 

These meetings bring together each year approximately 
a thousand professional leaders in religious education from 
the Protestant denominations of the United States and Can- 
ada. Plans now being made indicate a successful meeting 
and a large attendance this coming year. 

An outstanding feature of the meeting is the joint session 
of the sixteen professional advisory sections each morning 
of the three days, February 6 to 8, at 11:30. During recent 
years these have been a significant part of the gathering. 
The speaker this year will be Professor Justin Wroe Nixon, 
of the faculty of Colgate Rochester Divinity School, Roches- 
ter, New York. Dr. Nixon is a widely recognized leader of 
the Protestant churches. He has had extensive pastorates in 
both the Baptist and the Presbyterian denominations. Before 
coming to his present position, he was pastor of the important 
Brick Presbyterian Church of Rochester, New York. He 
has written a number of significant books, outstanding 
among which are dn Emerging Christian Faith and The 
Moral Crisis in Christianity. He is professor of Christian 
Theology and Ethics. 

Dr. Nixon will speak on some fundamental issues facing 
the Christian movement in the world today, with particular 
reference to religious education. He will deal successively 
in the three days with the significance and function of the 
Christian church, the specific contribution of American 
Christianity to the present Christian world enterprise, and 
Christianity and democracy. 


Christianizing Your Community 


THE community is one of the most important of all edu- 
cators. A pamphlet giving you practical suggestions for 
Christianizing your community is available from the Inter- 
national Council, 203 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIli- 
nois. It suggests areas of life which might be explored and 
describes methods of procedure in dealing with them. Per- 
sonal Christian Living, The Effects of Alcohol, Health and 
the Abundant Life, Better Relationships Among the Na- 
tions, Reaching the Unreached, Family Life, Crime and 
Delinquency, Economic Problems—for these and other 
topics there are numerous good ideas. 

Why not order a supply for your group right now? The 
price is ten cents each or, in lots of ten or more, seven cents 
each, cash with order. 
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Rural Parish 


FROM THE JOURNAL OF A RuRAL MINISTER’s WIFE* 


November 24 


Our Gorman Sunday school superintendent called this 
morning. “What are we going to do about the Christmas 
program ?” she asked. ‘““The children are busy every moment 
on their school pageant, but that hardly takes the place of 
our church program. They always use the Christmas story, 
but it’s just the expected climax of a lovely pageant, instead 
of being an act of dedication and worship.” 

I thought of the new school auditorium with its elabo- 
rate staging and lighting equipment, and then of our one- 
roomed little church. It was a problem. The answer came, 
however, when the Junior Leaguers met after school. 

“Tell us a Christmas story,” they demanded. I began my 
favorite: Van Dyke’s “The Other Wise Man.” They lis- 
tened intently. When I finished Beverly suggested, ““Let’s act 
it out.” As the children played the story simply in panto- 
mime, I realized that here was our Christmas program. The 
action is rapid, the staging is simple and the setting can be 
developed by using readers. When they know the story, two 
afternoons of well-planned rehearsals will make it a chil- 
dren’s masterpiece. And surely that story contains the ele- 
ments of worship and dedication which the secular Christ- 
mas lacks. 


December 12 

We had our Christmas play rehearsal this afternoon. All 
the Boy Scouts appeared as true Roman soldiers—wooden 
swords, shields, and gilt covered helmets. The Junior 
Leaguers had ransacked their attics for old draperies and cur- 
tains that might become, through a little ingenuity, first 
century costumes. The entire Sunday school was there, 
even the little tots who took their places about the manger 
like the cherubs in medieval paintings, and sang in childish 
voices their praise to the new-born king. 

After the rehearsal the juniors were huddled at the back 
of the room. ‘I want him to have my Christmas treat, and 
yours, and yours, too,”’ Betty was saying emphatically to her 
companions as I approached. ‘“What’s up?” I asked. “Oh, 
Mabel just asked little Jackie Dresden what Santa was go- 
ing to bring him. He looked at her with those big serious 
eyes of his and said, ‘Santa doesn’t come to poor people’s 
houses.’ ”’ “And Betty thought our class could give up our 
Sunday school treat, and plan a Christmas for the Dres- 
dens.” ““Why don’t you talk it over in Sunday school and let 
your superintendent know your decision?” I suggested. 


December 23 


The Christmas program was a splendid success, and there 
were no Sunday school treats. As I sat behind the curtain 
playing quietly on the old piano while the children brought 
their white gifts up to the Christmas tree, little Jackie Dres- 
den laid down his own package reluctantly. Then, as the 
rest of the children scampered up around him, and back to 
their seats, he turned, and for one long minute stood there, 
his eyes wonder-filled, at so much loveliness. Little did he 
know on how many of the packages around the tree, in 
childish handwriting had been scribbled, “To Jackie” or 
“For the Dresdens.” 


.* Actual excerpts from diary written a year ago. Further experiences 
will be related in coming months. 
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Cooperation, the Secret of Happy 
Usefulness 


By Nita MietH Arnotp, M.D.* 


In this, the fourth in the series of articles on “Understand- 
ing and Helping Others,’ Dr. Arnold states clearly the psy- 
chalogical basis of happiness. It is the unique opportunity of 
parents and church school teachers to give to this basic experi- 
ence of cooperation its deeply religious meaning. Through their 
help children will find that cooperation with others in the pur- 
poses which God has for the world will bring about a sense of 
security not only in one’s immediate environment but also in 
the universe. Professor Boisen’s “Conversion and Mental 
Health,’ the concluding article in this group, will appear next 
month. 


VERY INDIVIDUAL says he wants to be happy; 
E yet all around us we see many unhappy people. “On 

what does happiness depend?” is the question which 
has puzzled people throughout the centuries; and many 
different answers have been given by religious leaders, so- 
ciologists, economists. And as many different factors as faith, 
health, money, food have been mentioned as determining 
the happiness of human beings. Who is best prepared to 
answer their question? 

While the physician is concerned with the individual’s 
physical health, it is the psychiatrist who is concerned with 
his mental health, and in recent years remarkable contribu- 
tions have been made to science through the discovery that 
mental health and happiness are identical. Happiness is a 
person’s inner experience of his mental health; and, to 
anticipate our conclusions, his mental health has a direct 
relation to his social feeling, that is, his ability for coopera- 
tion. 

The scientific proof for this axiom was presented by the 
famous Viennese psychiatrist, the late Dr. Alfred Adler, 
who in analysing the mentally ill found that at the basis of 
their suffering was a lack of social feeling. He developed the 
following theory of psychology: The person’s character is, 
in large part, determined in the early years of childhood. 
Through his first ventures into the world the child gets a 
certain picture of the world. What this picture will be de- 
pends on the child’s ability, more or less, to cope with the 
accidental experiences which he has in his environment. 
Because the child’s goal is survival, he will develop all 
those methods which he thinks will help him find security 
in this world. In those early years he develops a life plan to 
which he adheres rigidly throughout his life, even if this 
life plan is, as you might say, unconscious or not understood 
by him. As we said, the goal of the purposeful behavior of 
every human being is security. But if the life plan leading 
to security is developed in the first five years, it is easy to 
understand that this goal of security will differ in every 
individual and will depend on each person’s private concep- 
tion of security. 

The psychiatrist’s task is to discover the particular (or 
private) life plan of the person and to make known to him 
what is his conception of security or happiness. In the ful- 
fillment of his task the psychiatrist finds that the individual’s 
unhappiness results from a mistaken interpretation of the 
world around him and his ability to cope with it. Such a 


* Practising psychiatrist, Chicago, Illinois, 
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person might think that he is secure only if he is the most 
famous person in the world,—a fictitious goal which can 
never be reached. He might have been brought up as the only 
child, receiving all the attention and, at the same time, get- 
ting the feeling that in order to get along in life he must 
have this attention. For him all the attention becomes a 
condition without which he feels lost, insecure, unhappy. 
And not having learned to do things for himself, such a 
person will be less able to achieve fame, which is the result 
of accomplishment and contribution, than is one who was 
taught from the beginning to seek security through social 
usefulness. Any goal of private security such as: to be the 
first, the richest, the most intelligent, the outstanding, the 
master, the most famous—will bring the person into con- 
flict with himself or with his environment and will lead to 
unhappiness. These are competitive goals, which receive 
their fictitious superiority only at the expense of our fellow 
men. They can never give the feeling of security which man 
experiences as happiness. 

What, then, is the “right’’ direction? Mankind’s strongest 
and only method of survival lies in the collective living to- 
gether, in the unlimited community. The only rules which 
can make such a community strong are the rules of coopera- 
tion. The only “right” direction for each person’s own be- 
havior is to apply those rules of cooperation. ‘The more we 
contribute to the whole the stronger it will be, and the 
stronger it is the more security we will get out of it. We 
find that those who have directed their lives accordingly 
are those who are most happy. hose who are the most 
isolated from the community we find in asylums for the 
insane. 

But can we teach cooperation to our children, and if so, 
how can we do it? We can teach cooperation only by living 
it with our children. During those early years our children 
are free in the development of their life plans. They select 
those methods which prove successful. They watch mother 
and father in their relation to each other. A little girl who 
sees father go out to work every day, come home tired and 
worried about money, while mother goes to the movies or 
to bridge luncheons, may get the idea: “I am a woman like 
mother. Men are there to provide for us. We are a special 
kind of human being, too weak to work.” And if she stops 
doing her work in school no amount of talk about coopera- 
tion can change anything until she comes to understand and 
correct her mistaken conception of reality which she got from 
observing her mother and father. The same might be true 
in the case of a boy who sees father playing the tyrant at 
home. The boy may get the notion that to be a man in this 
world means to be the boss and to be waited on by women. 

We should try to develop social feeling in our children 
from the day of their birth. They are all born with it, but 
it has to be developed. In the small child it means teaching 
him to do his part, and at each age the child can have his 
tasks, such as learning to grasp, to walk, to lace his shoes, 
to do his school work, and later to take over his share in the 
family work and community work. To exempt them from 
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these little duties is to commit a crime towards them, be- 
cause each person feels happy in proportion to his feeling of 
security. The more we are dependent on any outside factors, 
be it mother’s help or money or a college degree, for our 
feeling of security, the more we will be in fear of losing 
this security, and we will find ourselves in tension, which 
is contrary to the state of happiness. 

The person who get his sense of value from his contribu- 
tion will never be in tension unless he expects a reward for 
this contribution. He who is only concerned about the re- 
ward is not happy. He will be in doubt whether he has 
achieved enough or whether he will be sufficiently rewarded. 
It is easy to see how such a world picture might develop from 
a faulty education. The child has learned to button his shoe 
for the first time, and, proud of his achievement and his 
happiness over his mastering of the object “shoe,” he runs 
to mother. Mother says, “What a good boy you are!” and 


gives him candy as a reward. This child may very quickly 
learn to button his second shoe, later his coat and his jacket, 
but he will always expect a reward from mother. His at- 
tention has been distracted from the mastering of the situa- 
tion, which is his contribution to society, to the reward 
which he gets, first from his mother and later from society. 
He will compare his achievement with that of others. In 
short, he will be competitive, not cooperative; and, as a 
result, not happy. 

To educate cooperative citizens is our task. And although 
it is dificult, no one who looks at the condition of the world 
today can deny that it is imperative. But to be cooperative, 
children must have cooperative parents, parents who have 
come to the realization that their own competitive way of life 
has brought them no happiness, and who are courageous 
enough to seek another way of living so that the next genera- 
tion can live in greater peace and productivity, cooperatively. 
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The Creative Spirit at Christmas 


By Rita H. Hocan* 


THOSE who have not recently visited a progressive day 
school may find almost incredible this account of the creative 
work done by the young children in one such school. The 
author, who teaches in the school of which she writes, says 
that many of these same activities are carried on in the 
primary department of her own church school. They will 
be suggestive to other leaders of the kind of experiences into 
which children may enter at the Christmas season. They 
also illustrate the integration, through common elements, 
between the work of public and church education. 


P ‘HERE is perhaps no other time in the year which calls 
forth the creative power of young and old as does 
the Christmas season. Something about the spirit 

of the holiday demands the release of emotions. With this 

release of creative expression comes the full enjoyment of 
the season. 

Come with me, if you will, to a Primary School! where 
children from five to nine years of age are enrolled and see 
if we can discover some signs of creative activity. As we 
enter the building we are conscious of the hum and buzz of 
work. It is not a quiet school. We follow the sounds and 
come upon the kindergarten group working on gifts for 
members of their family. One child is making a foot-stool 
for grandmother. We pause to watch him fashion this gift 
out of a small wooden box turned upside down and up- 
holstered with cotton batting and gay cretonne. Our atten- 
tion is next drawn to a group of children experimenting with 
clay and we see emerging a variety of gifts—flower bowls, 
ash trays, pencil holders, and tea tiles. As we watch Johnny 
make the imprint of his chubby little hand into the plaque 
of clay which he has made, we know that this when fired, 
painted and shellaced is going to be a priceless gift for his 
mother. 

At the work bench we see toys for younger brothers 
and sisters or friends made from boxes and spools. Every- 
one is busy. Everyone is happy as he works on some gift for 
a particular individual. “I made it myself,” will be the proud 
remark as the gift is admired on Christmas morning. 

But we must peep into some of the other groups. One 
first year group is busy making ornaments for a Christmas 
tree to be given to a little French girl who has just recently 
joined their group. As yet she is able to understand very 
little English and the children have no difficulty in keeping 
their secret. She has no idea that this lovely American 
Christmas tree is to be her very own. The children show her 
how to make the gay colored chains, cornucopias, lanterns 
and balls. They let her paint some gold and silver pine 
cones. This tree will be a lovely thing when it is dressed up. 

She has contributed to the group by bringing books with 
pictures of the Christmas celebration in France. Through 
an interpreter she is able to explain the pictures. She sings 
French carols to the great delight of the children. 

In another first year group we see the children decorating 
their toy town in gala Christmas attire. They have been 
learning about their own community and have built “Little- 


j * Director of Children’s Work, First Baptist Church, Montclair, New 
ersey. 
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town” with all of the principal buildings and each child’s 
home. This occupies the center of their classroom floor and 
now the stores and houses and lawns are being transformed 
in keeping with the Christmas season. 

A second year group is singing when we enter. We listen 
as they sing “Wind Through the Olive Trees,” “Silent 
Night,” “Away in a Manger,” and “Why Do Bells for 
Christmas Ring?” When they have finished their songs 
they begin their illustrations of them. We are shown indi- 
vidual Christmas carol books in which the children have 
pasted a typewritten copy of their favorite carol on one 
page and drawn an illustration of it on the opposite page. 
We watch as several children make big illustrations of these 
same carols using large sheets of brown wrapping paper and 
tempera paints. Bobby and Jack are using still another medi- 
um of expression. Both of these boys are making créches, 
using pastboard boxes and pieces of cardboard for their 
background and clay for their figures. 

Dick has just whispered something to the teacher and 
she has made some notes on a piece of paper. Later she reads 
to the class Dick’s poem which he calls 


To BETHLEHEM 


Down the path comes the shepherd, 
Walking down the little lane, 
Crossing a little crickety bridge, 
Down to the town of Bethlehem. 
Dick Age 7. 


The children express genuine joy and appreciation for 
Dick’s contribution. They ask to have Margery’s read. We 
learn that this was done the day before. The teacher reads 
again. 

Basy JEsus 


Dear Baby Jesus was born in the hay, 

And that was the beginning of Christmas Day, 
The Wise Men followed a bright, bright star, 
Why led them very, very far. 

They found him in a manger, 

Among sweet smelling hay, 

And the donkeys around him 

Kept saying, “Bray.” 

And Mary, his mother, guarded him there, 
And no animal seemed to care. 

All the children loved him, 


Even the tiniest little ones. 


A second year group tells about Christmas in England 
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One group presents the First Christmas in pantomime 


Jesus grew up kind and good, 
And helped other people 
As best he could. 
Marcery Age 8. 


Dick announces that he is going to draw a picture to go 
with his poem and he begins with a piece of manila paper 
and his crayons. We are interested in a huge painting on 
which several children are working. It is twelve feet by 
nine feet and represents the interior of the Nativity stable. 
We ask about it and are told that it is the background for 
the Nativity scene which this group will present at the 
general assembly when all classes will share with each 
other some of their Christmas experiences. We learn that 
the third grade groups are in charge of the program and 
have worked with the committees from each class to make 
the program a unit. They have decided to let this particular 
group, because of their interest in the carols, present the 
First Christmas in pantomime. 

The first year group which has been learning about the 
way Marguerite’s family celebrate Christmas, will give a 
brief picture of Christmas in France. The third year group 
that has been interested in Holland will show what a Dutch 
Christmas is like. The other second year group, which be- 
came interested in the English while making a study of the 
first Thanksgiving, will give an idea of Christmas in Eng- 
land. The first year group studying their own community 
will show what Christmas means in their own town. 

As we visit the third year groups we see their background 
scenery in the process of being painted. We are told by one 
of the members of the program committee that the whole 
school is learning “Everywhere, Everywhere Christmas To- 
night” to sing at the opening and the closing of the pro- 
gram. Each group will sing appropriate carols for the 
scenes depicted. 

When we attempt to visit one of the third year groups 
we find an empty room, but a sign on the blackboard directs 
us to another room which we find upon arrival has been 
equipped with dark shades for the more effective use of 
the stereopticon. We are admitted to the first showing of the 
original slides which these children have made to illustrate 
Christmas carols and poems. They have done these on 
frosted glass with special colored pencils which can be 
bought for this work. As the slides for “The Night Before 
Christmas” are shown the children offer their criticisms 
as to color. Sometimes more color needs to be added and 
at other times different colors are suggested to bring out 
the details of the picture. There is a friendly give and take 
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of criticism which speaks of much training in helping each 
other improve. There is a set of slides for “Away in a 
Manger” and another set for “O Little Town of Beth- 
lehem.” 

We question further about making the slides and learn 
that the children take two pieces of glass cut lantern size. 
On one of these they sprinkle powdered carborundum and 
a few drops of water. Then they take the second piece and 
rub it around on the top of the first piece. In the process 
both pieces of glass become frosted. It is possible to buy 
frosted glass lantern size but it is much more expensive 
than the plain glass and the children enjoy grinding their 
own slides. 

We learn that the illustrations are first made in nine by 
twelve inch paper. Then they are reduced to the size of the 
lantern slide by redrawing them on paper which has been 
cut a little bit smaller than the glass to be used. (This 
assures a margin which is necessary when the slides are 
put into the lantern.) The small drawing is placed beneath 
the glass and the picture traced with a sharp lead pencil. 
Then the paper is removed and the coloring is done with 
Mongol Colored Indelible Thin Lead Pencils. These come 
in a box of eight colors. We are told that the slides can be 
used over and over again if care is taken in handling them. 
When a new set is desired for some other purpose the pic- 
tures can be washed off and the glass used again. 

We leave this group of busy, happy children with a deep 
appreciation of what Christmas really means and we accept 
with thanks an invitation to attend the Assembly program 
which will be the summary of their creative experiences. 


The Bible Around the World 


(Continued from page 10) 


little Welch girl’s effort to get a Bible of her own. See Lamp 
Lighters Across the Sea, by Margaret T. Applegarth. This 
story points toward the formation of the Bible Societies in 
Great Britain which are engaging in increasing cooperation 
with the American Society in the Near East and China and 
in certain parts of Latin America. 

The Call Drum, by Mary Entwistle, is full of interest 
for many groups, though it needs considerable cutting for 
use with juniors. In answering the call drum’s message in 
their native African village, Assam and Chuma find them- 
selves in the midst of adventure. There are thrills enough to 
carry them along until we leave them, dreaming of the day 
when Assam will be a “road builder” and Chuma will carry 
the “Good News” over the roads his brother will build. 

A story which will captivate the imagination of young 
people is “The White Man’s Book of Heaven,” found in Win- 
ning the Oregon Country, by John T. Faris. Impatient for the 
coming of the missionaries who had been promised them for 
so long, the Indians called a council and commissioned four 
of their number to travel two thousand miles to find the book, 
“The White Man’s Book of Heaven.’ The hardships they 
endured, and their experiences as they sought the Book, make 
a lasting impression upon those to whom Bibles are always 
immediately available. 

Another fine story for young people is, “The Light that 
Shineth in Darkness,” the brochure of the American Bible 
Society for 1933. Dr. Walter Russell Bowie tells there in 
interesting fashion the story of a young Japanese of noble 
birth, a student in the University of Tokyo, who is persuaded 
by a colporteur to read a copy of the Scriptures. He is con- 
verted to Christianity, dramatically disowns his family, and 
sets out for America. Inspired by its teachings, he makes the 
Book available to others and leaves behind a lasting memorial 
to one man’s faith in God. 
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A Pageant for Christmas 


HE FOLLOWING SERVICE has been suc- 

cessfully presented on two different 
occasions. After all preparations have 
been made, two rehearsals with the choir 
and cast will be sufficient. A teacher from 
each department taking part should be 
present at the rehearsals so that she will 
know when to give the cue to her de- 
partment. If this is done, it is not at 
all necessary for any of the children to 
be present at any rehearsal. It is of the 
utmost importance that the ones who 
handle the lighting and the slides be pres- 
ent at the rehearsals and know exactly 
what they are to do. If either of these 
fails, the effectiveness of the service is 
lost. 


Setting: 

The stage is a cyclorama, or semicircle, 
hung with green curtains. It is built on 
two levels. The higher level is only a 
small niche, large enough for one per- 
son to stand in comfortably, and which 
can be entered and left easily. No cur- 
tain is needed for the front of the stage, 
but spot lights on rheostats are neces- 
sary to show the tableaux and to darken 
the stage when the scenes are shifted. 
At the back of the stage, behind the 
higher level, will be a screen on which 
the words of the carols sung by the audi- 
ence are thrown from a projector. This 
screen should be so fitted into the cyclo- 
rama that it is inconspicuous except when 
needed. Slides giving words of the songs 
are used so that no house lights will 
be necessary throughout the service. 


Characters: 


Tue READER, costumed in maroon 
robe with a gold cord or girdle. 
Reads from scroll. This person, 
either a man or a woman, should 
have a good dramatic quality of 
voice. 

THE ANGEL GABRIEL may be either a 
man or a tall girl. He need not 
wear wings, but should have full 
sleeves. Cream colored material 
gives a good effect. 

Mary is dressed in the usual blue and 
white robe. 

JosEPH in traditional biblical costume. 

Four SHEPF=RDS, one of them young. 

Turee WisE Men, Melchior bringing 
gold; Caspar, frankincense; Baltha- 
zar, myrrh, 

A CHRISTIAN FAMILY, dressed in mod- 
ern clothes. If possible, use an out- 
standing family in the church, being 
as true an example of a Christian 
family as is possible. There should 
be a mother, father, and two or 
three children. If the children can 
be of ages that represent three de- 
partments in the church school, the 
idea of all ages worshipping Christ 
is easier to put across. 


* Director of Religious Education, First Meth- 
odist Church, LaGrange, IIlinois. 
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By Mary Viota Roserts* 


Notes on Production: 


Licuts: Lighting on both stages is in- 
direct and is worked from rheostats 
which come on and go off gradually. 
Tableaux are held as long as the 
light is on them and are changed in 
darkness. 

Upper Levet: A curtain of theatrical 
gauze should be arranged on the 
higher stage level so that it can be 
pulled in front of this stage during 
the tableau “Shepherds in the 
Field.” The curtain should be on a 
wire and pulled aside when the 
slides are being shown. A special 
spot light should be placed behind 
this curtain so that it will shine di- 
rectly on the ANGEL during this 
scene and on the READER at other 
times. When the light is off the 
ANGEL will be invisible behind the 
curtain, but he will be plainly seen 
when the light is on. 

Stipes: The following slides will be 
needed, one for each of the stanzas: 
Stanzas 1, 2 and 3 of “It Came 

Upon the Midnight Clear” 
Stanzas 1, 2 and 4 of “O Little 

Town of Bethlehem” 

Stanzas 1, 2, 3, and 4 of “Angels 
from the Realms of Glory” 

Stanzas 1, 2, 3, and 4 of “Joy to the 
World” 

Picture of Jesus. The head of Hof- 
mann’s “Jesus and the Rich Young 
Ruler” is very effective. 

Slides can be easily and inexpen- 
sively made by anyone who uses a 
typewriter. The material can be pur- 
chased at any company handling 
kodak and photographers’ supplies. 
Radio-Mat-Slides should be bought 
and one verse typed on a mat. This 
should be placed between two glass 
slides and bound together with 
gummed paper tape. Fuller direc- 
tions for making come with the Ra- 
dio-Mat-Slides. The slide of Jesus 
can be obtained from the Visual Aid 
Departments of the denominational 
book stores. 


THE PAGEANT 


PRELUDE: “Pastorale,’ from Handel’s 

“Messiah.” During the playing of the 
prelude the beginners, primary, junior, 
and intermediate departments come qutet- 
ly in and take the places reserved for 
them at the front of the church. 


PROLOGUE, BY READER: 


Lights are dimmed until the church is 
in darkness. The READER takes his place 
on the upper stage and the light that is to 
illumine him is brought on until it is in 
full power. He reads the following poem: 


1“Tet Us Go Back,” from Silver in the Sun 
by Grace Noll Crowell, the Southwest Press. Used 
by permission. 


We are tired and weary and worn 
and sad— 

Let us go hand in hand 

Back to a glistening holy town, 

In an ancient, holy land. 


Under the high white winter stars 

The old path still is bright— 

So many have wandered and missed 
the way— 

Let us go back tonight. 


Let us go back—they were but wild 
tales 

Told us-to lead us far— 

They have said: “There is no holy 
child— 

Under a high white star.” 


They have laughed at faith that was 
clean and strong— 

God help us—that faith grew 
dim" sret: 

Oh, let us go back the old lost road— 

Let us go back to Him. 


(As the READER finishes the light is 
dimmed until the church is dark and he 
steps off stage. This occurs each time he 
speaks.) 
PROCESSIONAL: 

Angels Sing” 

The young people’s choir, all carrying 
lighted candles, march down the center 
aisle, singing. The candles are extin- 
guished as soon as everyone ts in his place. 
The choir should be seated in the center 
section of the congregation, at the front. 
(Light comes on READER.) 

READER: Reads from scroll, Isaiah 9:6, 

7; Luke 1:26-33 

(Lights off READER who steps off stage 
in darkness. Lights brought on gradually 
for the tableau.) 


“Hark! the Herald 


‘TABLEAU: THE ANNUNCIATION 


Use a bright, clear light. During this 
tableau the alto recitative from Handel's 
“Messiah,” “Behold, a Virgin Shall Con- 
ceive,’ is sung. 

Makry is kneeling down left center. She 
is facing the ANGEL GABRIEL who is 
standing right center, his left arm ex- 
tended toward Mary. He is in an atti- 
tude of announcing his message to her; 
she is in an attitude of bewildered listen- 
ing. 
As the lights are dimmed on this tab- 
leau, the music for the first carol is be- 
gun. The first slide is thrown on the 
screen when the carol has been played 
through once. The same procedure is fol- 
lowed each time the carol slides are used. 
Carot: “It Came Upon the Midnight 

Clear” 

(Slides for stanzas 1, 2 and 3. Sung by 
audience.) 

(As the carol ends the light is thrown 
on the READER.) 

READER: Luke 2:8-14. (Use King James 

Version preferably) 

(Lights off Reaper. In the resulting 
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darkness his place on the upper level is 
taken by the ANGEL GABRIEL, who draws 
the gauze curtain across the front of the 
platform. The spot light on this stage 
should come on at the same time that the 
lights are brought on for the tableau.) 


TABLEAU: SHEPHERDS IN THE FIELD 


Use a blue light. During the tableau 
the intermediate department sings “The 
First Noel,” stanzas 1 and 2. 

In center of stage is a camp fire. An 
electric light wrapped in red cellophane 
and placed under a few pieces of wood 
gives the illusion of hot coals. The SHEP- 
HERDS are prostrated around the fire. One 
kneels down right, his face hid in his 
hands; another stands right center, lean- 
ing on his staff, his left arm shielding his 
face; a third crouches down left center 
near another who is lying face down. 
They are all facing the higher stage on 
which the ANGEL GABRIEL stands. An il- 
lumined star hangs up at right, even with 
the top of the projection screen. 

The SHEPHERDS remain in this position 
during the singing of the first verse of 
“The First Noel.’ As the chorus is sung 
they look up at the ANGEL and begin ris- 
ing to their feet. The ANGEL gradually 
disappears from their sight. This is ac- 
complished by turning off the light behind 
the theatrical gauze. As the second stanza 
of the hymn is begun, only the star is visi- 
ble above the tableau. The SHEPHERDS 


Making Festival 


if IT POSSIBLE to make the special pro- 
grams of the church school presented 
at Easter, Christmas, Children’s Day, 
and other festival occasions, real educa- 
tional projects rather than mere enter- 
tainment? 

How often are we distressed by a 
church school program which is just a 
series of poorly rehearsed songs, Scrip- 
ture and verses; or more or less elabo- 
rate, but hastily thrown together tab- 
leaux! How poorly it compares at times 
with programs presented by public 
schools and high schools, where com- 
pulsory attendance makes possible the 
drilling and rehearsal needed! The 
church school faces a growing difficulty 
in getting the children to mid-week re- 
hearsals, while we do not feel justified 
in taking from our usual educational 
program the time'which a finished pro- 
duction would require. 

But if, instead of making the special 
service only a passing spectacle, we plan 
to make it a real educational experience 
for both teachers and classes, it does 
warrant taking adequate time. And it 
can be done, if church school officers 
and teachers are willing to try. 

At a teachers’ conference in one 
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start off stage, walking slowly in the di- 
rection of the star. The YOUNGEST SHEP- 
HERD comes back and takes up a small 
lamb for a gift. (If a toy lamb is not 
available, one can be made out of white 
terry cloth.) 

(In the darkness following the dim- 
ming of lights after this tableau, the 
READER takes his place, pushing back the 
gauze curtain.) 

READER: Luke 2:1-5, preferably in the 

American Revised Version. 

(Lights off Reaprer. Carol is played 
through once and slide is thrown on the 
screen.) 

Caro: “O Little Town of Bethlehem” 

(Slides of stanzas 1, 2, and 4 are 
thrown on the screen. Sung by audience.) 

(Lights on READER.) 

Reaper: Luke 2:15-16. 
(Lights off READER and on tableau.) 


TABLEAU: THE Hoty FAMILY 


Use amber light or one that gives a 
dusky appearance. 

During the tableau the juniors sing the 
first stanza of “Silent Night.” 

Maky is seated behind a manger placed 
left center. JOSEPH is down right, stirring 
something in a brown eorthenware vessel, 
presumably some food for Mary. The 
tableau is held during the singing of the 
first stanza of the carol. As the carol is 
played through again, the SHEPHERDS 
enter from the right. JOSEPH leaves his 


work and goes to the manger. Mary 

looks up, inviting the SHEPHERDS to draw 

near. The SHEPHERDS kneel, the one with 
the lamb nearest the manger, The tableau 
is held until the music ceases. 

(Lights off.) 

CaroL: “Away in a Manger” (Luther’s 
Cradle Hymn) sung by the beginners 
and primary children in darkness. 
(Light comes on READER.) 

READER: Matthew 2:1-2; 9-11. 
(Lights off READER and on tableau.) 


TABLEAU: THE THREE Wis—E MEN 


Use bright lights. 

Mary with the Child in her arms is 
seated center on a low stool. The manger 
is not on the stage for this tableau. 

The choir sings the first stanza of “We 
Three Kings of Orient Are,’ as the WISE 
MEN come down the center aisle of the 
house and on to the stage. A spot light 
follows them down the aisle. 

The next three stanzas are sung as 
solos by men in the choir. The Wisk 
MEN go one at a time to the Child and 
present their gifts. After presenting the 
gifts, MELcHIor, who brings gold kneels 
down right, facing the Child and Mary; 
Caspar, bringing frankincense, kneels 
down right, facing the Child and Mary; 
BALTHAZAR, with myrrh, remains kneel- 
ing in front of the Child and Mary. The 
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Pageants Educational Opportunities 


By Puitip G. VaNZANDT 


school it was decided to let the school 
build a Christmas pageant and present 
it. The junior department was to work 
up a section on “The promises of His 
coming,” the intermediates, ‘“The story 
of the first Christmas” and the seniors, 
“Christmas in all the world.” A class 
of young people was assigned to super- 
vise the program, and primary and be- 
ginner teachers were to see where their 
children could be brought in most suc- 
cessfully. 

The juniors hunted the Old Testa- 
ment, collecting passages from the 
prophetic writings and hymns which 
would fit with them. They finally de- 
cided on three scenes or episodes, which 
were given to each of three classes to 
present in the department assembly 
period. The following week three other 
classes tried it. The presentations were 
evaluated with the help of the ‘‘ad- 
visors’ from the young people’s class, 
rewritten accordingly, and given to cer- 
tain groups to prepare for the final 
presentation. The boys and girls not 
otherwise used were trained as an ac- 
companying choir. 

The intermediate and senior depart- 
ments found a more complicated prob- 


lem, that of elimination of material in 
order to come within the time limit set. 
There was also a study of costumes 
which proved very interesting, particu- 
larly when the seniors decided that most 
of the primary and beginner children 
should appear in costumes representing 
the nations of the world. They dressed 
as children from China, India, Japan as 
well as the distinctive European nations, 
as American Indians, Eskimos and 
Negroes. 

Three Sundays before the final pre- 
sentation, each group went under the 
critical eye of the youth “advisors” in 
the community hall where the program 
was to be presented. Adjustments were 
made to balance the total program, a 
“Voice” added to announce the connec- 
tion of part to part. Only one complete 
final rehearsal the day before presenta- 
tion was necessary. 

The teachers all agreed it was twice 
as hard on them as former programs. 
But the children loved it and were 
proud to have helped build their own 
pageant. They only regretted that they 
had not been able to present everything 
they had discovered significant in their 
study of the section given to them. 
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We Could Try That 


It’s fun to experiment. Of course you never know how 
it’s going to turn out. If you did it wouldn’t be an ex- 
periment. Your job as church school leader will never 
be dull or tiresome if you can keep at least one good ex- 
periment going most of the time. If it works, of course 
you want to tell about it. If it doesn’t you want to know 


. . . . dj . . 
How Avoid “Sissifying’ Religion? 

Our advocacy in the September Journal of experiment- 
ing with mixed classes in the intermediate department 
brought the following rejoinder from a thoughtful pastor: 

“T think one might take issue with the answer given to 
the question about mixed sex classes. Almost all mixed 
classes in a Sunday school (particularly lower grades) will 
be taught by women. Already our boys and girls live in a 
women’s world—at school and home. Religion is already so 
sissified that a ‘no women’s’ class (even department) might 
be a godsend!”’ 

The assumption is that by having boys in classes separate 
from girls, more masculine teachers can be secured. Separa- 
tion of the sexes when the pupils themselves desire it is 
appropriate. ‘he proposal was that experimentation be car- 
ried out with both plans to see which works best. 

It is important for a boy to have the right ideal of 
Christian womanhood as well as of Christian manhood. It 
is important for a girl to have the right ideal of Christian 
manhood as well as of Christian womanhood. Ideally each 
boy or girl in growing up should pass successively under 
the leadership of Christian men and Christian women. 

It is not at all unusual to find a woman who is more suc- 
cessful in teaching boys than in teaching girls. Equally com- 
mon is the man who gets along with a class of girls as well 
or better than with a class of boys. In actual practice it is 
a question whether the common practice of separating the 
sexes has increased the proportion of men teachers. It would 
be possible to work on this problem of getting more men 
to teach regardless of the policy of sex segregation. 

One approach would be to publicize the facts regarding 
the inadequate proportion of men teachers. Follow this with 
a definite appeal in the board of officers and other men’s 
groups, for volunteers for church school leadership, taking 
care that various positions are available since not all vol- 
unteers may be qualified as teachers. Even better would 
be a hand picking process in which the situation and a 
specific job were put up squarely to qualified individual men. 

A still more fruitful approach may be that suggested by 
Katheryn Wolcott in the following statement: 


Parents as Co-teachers— 


“A church must keep eternal vigilance for new leaders. 
The securing and training of new teachers is the ever present 
problem of most churches. A director of religious educa- 
tion in a large mid-western church was sharply conscious 
of the large number of parents who delivered their children 
to the church door Sunday after Sunday and then drove 
away! Why would not these parents be a source for leader- 
ship? If properly approached would not some of them be 
willing to stay and be teachers in the church school? Their 
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in what ways others have met a similar situation. 

What problem can you state to the Journal so that 
we can on this page suggest an experimental approach to 
its solution? 

What have you tried that you would like to tell others 
about? This page is yours for that purpose. Try it! 


interest was already aroused, as evidenced by their children’s 
attendance. If these parents felt the benefit of the church 
school in the lives of their children, would they not be 
interested in passing such benefits along to the children of 
others? The parents came in couples. Why not ask them 
to teach that way? Thus was born the idea of co-teachers 
in church school classes. 

“The director secured the names of eight couples whose 
children were in the younger grade groupings of the church 
school. He made personal calls on them and explained his 
idea. Would they be interested in being co-teachers in one 
of the higher grades in the church school ? This opportunity 
was offered as a challenge and a privilege. The advantage of 
teaching in the higher grades was stressed as a means of ac- 
quainting them with the problems, interests, needs and abili- 
ties of the age they would all too soon be sharing with their 
own children. The living and learning they would do with 
the adolescent age in the church school classes would help 
them to understand their own children at this age and to 
guide them more intelligently. 

“Special stress was laid on the idea of being co-teachers. 
They would prepare the lesson together and two view- 
points are always better than one. One of the two would 
undoubtedly have time to gather and select any extra source 
material needed in the class session. In thinking through the 
lesson the woman would add the ‘mother’ understanding, 
and the man the ‘father,’ and thus they would be able to 
give advice and help to their pupils in a way one could not 
do alone. One of the combination might have the teaching 
skill, while the talent of the other might be the directing 
and the planning. If one could not be present the other could 
carry on without any interruption to the normal routine 
of the work. The old bugaboo ‘a substitute teacher needed’ 
would be avoided. The social activities of the class would 
naturally be centered in the teachers’ home and the children 
would benefit by this. 

“Training for the co-teachers was assured. They would 
not be left alone to face the challenge without help. A super- 
vising principal for the department was secured. Meetings 
for the co-teachers were held twice a month. During these 
meetings the psychology of the age group, methods and ma- 
terials for teaching, and present problems were discussed, 
and the planning for all department activities took place. 
The interest and enthusiasm of the group was at a high mark 
throughout the year of the experiment. If the interest of one 
of the ‘co-s’ lagged, the other half of the combination 
brought it back. The ‘shared interest’ provoked unusual ac- 
tivity, for what one did not think of the other did. The 
boys and girls of the co-teacher classes responded happily. 
They liked the idea of two teachers! They felt the joy of 
Christian parent influence. 

“Co-teachers in church school classes—it proved to be a 
workable and satisfactory idea.” 
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The Child Labor Problem 


What Are 


ORE THAN three quarters of a million children 
(850,000) under sixteen years were gainfully em- 
ployed in June, 1938. Let us be glad of a decrease 

from one million in 1930. However, these figures reveal 
there is still a serious social issue. The purpose of this article 
is to give general information about the problem and a 
guide to reliable sources of detailed information. 

Child labor, as defined by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, is “any work by children that interferes with their 
full physical development, their opportunity for a desirable 
minimum of education, or their needed recreation. It is the 
employment of children in any occupation at unfit ages, or 
for unreasonable hours, or under unhealthful or hazardous 
conditions, or while the schools which they should attend are 
in session.’’+ 

Child labor certainly does not include those who “milk 
the cows, feed the chickens, pitch hay or do chores about the 
house.”” Work around the home or farm which is suited to 
the child’s strength, supervised by his parents, and which 
does not necessitate his absence from school is a valuable part 
of the child’s education. Child labor in “agriculture,” espe- 
cially, needs to be clearly defined. It means: ‘“(1) Children 
who are hired as wage workers, i.e., who are ‘hired men,’ 
(2) Children who work in what we may call ‘industrialized 
agriculture,’ because it is essentially mass production. Such 
industrialized agriculture includes the sugar beet fields and 
the large-scale berry, vegetable and truck farms. Here the 
parents may be wage workers but the children work as part 
of the family group and are not separately paid, and (3) 
Children who work regularly on the farms which their par- 
ents cultivate as renters, tenants, share-croppers or owners.” 

The 1930 Census showed about 200,000 children in non- 
agricultural industries. Other classifications show 70,000 
in industry, 50,000 in trade, and 46,000 in domestic and 
personal service (not including housework in one’s own 
home). The others are in clerical occupations and similar ac- 
tivities in various fields. 


Some Facts to Be FAacep 


‘The sources for the following facts are considered to be 
reliable. 

One sugar beet company in Colorado reported 6,000 
children, ages six to sixteen, as in its employ in 1930. 

Child labor is found wherever industrial home work— 
work sent out by factories to be done in the home—is per- 
mitted. Not unusual is the thirteen-year-old girl found work- 
ing on artificial flowers this year (1938) by the New York 
Department of Labor. During her Easter “vacation,” she 
worked 52 hours. 

A town in Maine of 3,500 population in 1934 was re- 
ceiving home work from twenty-seven New York and Phila- 
delphia firms. 

Newspapers insist that newsboys are “little merchants,”’ 
not “child laborers.” Under this “little merchant system,” 
newsboys are held to be “independent contractors.” This 


‘Changes and Trends in Child Labor and Its Control. Homer Folks, 
Chairman, National Child Labor Committee. Publication No. 375, June, 
1938. New York, National Child Labor Committee. 
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the Facts? 


means a newsboy does not come under the Workman’s Com- 
pensation Law, and if, as frequently happens, he loses a leg 
or an arm or his life, there is no redress to him or his family. 
The newsboy receives neither wages nor commission. He 
must buy his papers outright from the company, deliver them 
as specified by the company, collect the sums due, stand full 
loss when unable to collect. 

“In one section of Texas the principal of a school states 
that he loses 1,400 children in his school in March when the 
families move on to truck gardens. There is no more school 
for these children until cotton is harvested some time in Sep- 
tember.” 

“The children of migrant parents toil long, hard hours. 
They spread the fruit on trays before they are tall enough 
to see over the top of the trays. The cutting of fruit goes on 
until they are bent with weariness. The four-year olds 
gather up nuts and pick strawberries. Children four and up 
trudge in the trail of the parent upon whose back is the 
open sack, or by whose side is the hamper for pears, or the 
fruit tray.’ 


THE FEDERAL WaGES AND Hours Act 


At one minute after midnight, October 24, 1938, the pro- 
visions of this act became effective and: released from 30,000 
to 50,000 children under sixteen from gainful occupations. 
This act, however, does not cover children engaged in intra- 
state industry, mercantile establishments, hotels, restaurants, 
beauty parlors, garages, offices, street trades, and the like. 
Therefore, the Child Labor Amendment is still imperatively 
needed. 


STATUS OF THE CHILD LAasor AMENDMENT 


The Supreme Court, in October, 1938, was arguing the 
Kentucky and Kansas cases involving validity of ratification 
of the Amendment. If it should declare the Amendment 
“dead,” it would be necessary to consider the formulation, 
introduction, and passage of a new Amendment by Con- 
gress and to start again the difficult process of ratification 
by the states.* 

Wuat To Do 


1. Find out what “child labor’ conditions are in your 
community and states. For information concerning your 
community, consult your local Council of Social Agencies, 
Council of Churches, Council of Religious Education, 
Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., the Public Library, or the Woman’s 
Club; concerning your state, write your State Department 
of Labor. In groups to which you belong, suggest meetings 
on this subject. 

2. Study the Child Labor Amendment. Weigh the state- 
ments in “At School—Not at Work’* over against argu- 
ments for the Amendment. Secure material from the 
National Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


2 Migrant Neighbors, by Helen Cox. Leaflet, Woman's Home Missionary 
Society, 431 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

3 The American Child. October, 1938, issue. New York, National Child 
Labor Committee. 

* Booklet No. 6. You and Industry Series. New York, National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of the United States of America, Inc. 
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Suggestions for Building 


JANUARY WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR JANUARY: God's Beautiful 
Winter World 


For the Leader 


In October we suggested worship ex- 
periences that would lead to an apprecia- 
tion of autumn beauty. This month we 
would have our children grow in wonder 
and appreciation for the Creator’s beauti- 
ful winter world. The kind of experiences 
children may have will depend largely 
on their geographical location. Those 
who live in the northern part of the 
country have plenty of snow to enjoy. 
Those who cannot know these joys of 
winter firsthand, through conversation, 
pictures and stories of winter activities, 
may be led to appreciate the kind of 
beautiful, happy winter God provides 
for some of his children. 


Suggested Emphases 


First SUNDAY: SOL Gift of the New 
Year 

SECOND SUNDAY: Still and White 

Tuirp Sunpay: Birds in Winter 

FourtH SunpDAyY: The Winter Sky 

FirtH SUNDAY: God’s Beautiful Winter 
W orld 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 
Experiences 


1. Sharing New Year’s resolutions. 

2. Taking a walk outdoors to enjoy 
the beauty of a snow or ice storm. 

3. Talking about the good times they 
have in winter, how beautiful the snow 
is, Or pretty snow scenes they have seen. 

4. Looking at newly fallen snowflakes 
under a magnifying-glass or on heavy 
dark cardboard to appreciate the beauty 
of snow crystals, no two of which are 
alike. 

5. Appreciating pictures of 
scenes or snowflakes. 

6. Making original songs, poems, and 
prayers about the beautiful snow. 

7. Planning and taking care of a winter 
feeding-station for the birds. 

8. Appreciating the beautiful winter 
night skies. 

g. Learning songs of appreciation for 
God’s gifts in the wintertime. 

10. Finding and learning verses from 
the Bible about God’s gift of winter. 

11. Listening to a lovely poem or story 
about the wintertime. 

12. Making an illustrated song chart 
of a favorite winter song. 

13. Making paper snowflakes to deco- 
rate their room. 

14. Arranging a winter worship center. 


winter 


* Formerly Assistant Editor, Children’s Pub- 
lications, The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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By Margaret Sherwood W ard* 


A winter scene can be made of cotton 
snow and evergreen sprays attractively 
placed on a low table, or use pictures 
of beautiful winter scenes or children 
playing in the snow or feeding birds. 

15. Sharing winter happiness with 
others: a book of winter pictures, stories 
and poems to be sent to a group of chil- 
dren who have never seen snow; a poster 
illustrating a winter Bible verse for the 
beginners; a visit to a sick child at home 
or in the hospital, telling a winter story 
and singing winter songs, or describing 
things they do or see in God’s winter 
world. 


16. Keeping a department book about - 


“God’s Beautiful Winter World.” In it 
the children may put Bible verses they 
have learned, poems and prayers they 
have written, drawings of winter scenes, 
winter pictures from magazines and story 
papers, a record of any outdoor trips 
made. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 


WINTER SONGS: 
About the New Year 


“What Will the New Year Bring ?’”? 
“New Year Greeting’? 
“A Happy New Year’® 


About Snow and Ice 


“The Snowflakes Fall’ 

“This Is the Way the Snow Comes Down’? 
“Still and White’’* 

“‘Snowflakes’”* 

“Snow Song’? 

“A Winter Prayer’* 

“A Winter Day’ 

“Winter Song’? * 

“What the Seasons Bring’’ (verse two)* 


About Birds in Winter 


“Birds in Winter’’* 

“When the Snow is on the Ground’”* 
“In Winter’’® 

“Winter Song’? 


About Winter Stars 


“Winter Song’? 

“A Little Star Creeps O’er the Hill’” 
“My Little Friend”? 

“The Evening Star’? 


About the Beautiful Winter World 


“Winter Hymn’® > 

“Lord of the Sunlight’ * ° 
“Winter Song’ # 

“Weather Song” (verse two) * 


BisLeE VERSES ABOUT THE WINTERTIME: 


“He hath made everything beautiful in its 
time.”’—Ecclesiastes 3:11a 


1 Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Conduct 
Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Richmond, Va. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 1929. 

? Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

® Danielson and Conant, Songs for Lit:le People. 
Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1915. 

*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

>Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 


“Behold the beauty of the Lord.”—Psalm 


:4b 

“While the earth remaineth, seedtime and 
harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night shall not cease.”— 
Genesis 8 :22 

“For he saith to the snow, 

Fall thou on the earth.”—Job 37:6a 

“By the breath of God ice is given.’’—Job 

:10a 

“Hast_thou entered the treasuries of the 
snow ?”’—Job 38 :22a 

“He giveth snow like wool; 

He scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes. 

He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 

Who can stand before his cold?” 

—Psalm 147:16, 17 

“For as the rain cometh down and the snow 
from heaven.”’—Isaiah 55:10a 

“Behold the birds of the heaven... your 
pee Father feedeth them.”—Matthew 
6:2 

“He made the stars also.” Genesis 1:16b 

“When I consider thy heavens, the work of 

thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast 
ordained.”—Psalm 8:3 


WINTER PICTURES: 


Pictures or cut-outs of individual snowflakes. 
Photographs of snow crystals may be found in 
encyclopedias. 

Colored pictures of winter scenes, children play- 
ing happily in the snow and feeding the birds, 
from current magazines, story papers, and the 
Graded Picture Sets. 

Colored pictures of winter birds. A set of 
‘““Winter Birds’”” may be secured from the Perry~- 
Picture Company, Malden, Massachusetts. 


WINTER STORIES: 


For the New Year 

“Happy New Year’ 

“The Brightest New Year Bell’? 
About Snow and Ice 

“The Frost’s Work’’® 


About Feeding the Birds 
“Piccola’”® 
“Silly Robin’ 

About the Stars 
“The Diamond Dipper’ 


Other winter stories may be found in 
the graded lessons, and in current issues 
of story papers and leaders’ magazines. 


WINTER PoEMs: 
A Sone or Praise ror THE NEw YEAR 


I heard the New Year in the night 
Come ringing in, come singing in. 
I saw the world all snowy white, 


® Mary C. Odell, The Story Shop. Philadelphia, 
Judson Press, 1938. 

™ Mildred Houghton Comfort, Children’s Leader, 
January, 1938. Philadelphia, The American Bap- 
tist Publication Society. 

® Grace Helen Davis, Story World, December 
5, 1937. Philadelphia, The American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

° Elsie H. Spriggs, All-the-Year Stories for 
Little Folks. New York, Fleming H. Revell, 


1928. 

Ethel M. Patterson, Children’s Leader, Febru- 
ary, 1936. Philadelphia, The American Baptist 
Publication Society. 

™ Mary K. Berg, More Primary Worship Pro- 
grams. New York, Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
1926. 
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The stars were near and very bright. 
I heard the New Year in the night 
Come ringing in till morning. 


I saw the New Year bring today 
A-ringing in, a-singing in. 
I looked and listened all the way, 
And saw the sun rise new and gay. 
My happy heart kneels down to pray: 
“Thank God for New Year’s morning!” 
—Epirn Lomsarp Squires” 


THANKSGIVING FOR SNOW 


The snow, the snow, the lovely snow 
Comes in the night. 
It falls on street and hill 
Gentle and pure and white; 
On field and valley and height 
Silent it lies, and still. 
And every growing thing 
Will fairer be in spring, 
And every frozen rill 
Fuller at last will flow 
Because of this good snow— 
These flakes so soft and light 
Drifting down through the night 
On the dark world below. 
Thank God for such a lovely gift 
As snow! : 
—Nancy Byrp Turner™® 


A WINTER PRAYER 
I thank you, Lord, for winter ; 
I thank you for the snow 
That makes the world more beautiful 
Than anything I know. 
—Surrrey §S. Stiri 


A Winter Birp Prayer 


Father, let me be your helper 

When the cold, bleak winter comes; 
I can feed your feathered children, 

I can scatter for them crumbs. 


Father, you have given to me 
Food and shelter, loving care; 
Help me always to remember 
That I may with others share. 
—Resecca Rice” 


A Prayer AsouT THE Stars 


Beside my window here I stand, 
When I’ve put out the light, 

To see the friendly silvery stars, 
And feel the hush of night. 

The stars are hung beyond the town 
And high above the hill; 

With tender gleam they twinkle down 
And watch when all is still. 

Before I sleep I thank thee, Lord, 
Who set each shining spark; 

For when the sunny day is done, 
Thy candles light the dark. 

—J. Lirtan Vanpevere”® 


Suggested Program for January 29 


THEME: God’s Beautiful Winter W orld 

PREPARATION FOR WorsuHip: Let~the 
children make their room beautiful 
with winter pictures and drawings, 
snowflake cut-outs, and the like. A 
snow scene may be arranged for the 
worship center, or a beautiful winter 
picture chosen for this purpose. White 
candles and a background of ever- 
greens and red berries would be effec- 
tive. If a department record book has 
been kept during the month, this may 
be examined. Let the group enjoy an 
informal conversation about some ot 
the beautiful things they have seen in 
God’s winter world. 


® From Picture Story Paper. Copyright, 1936. 
Cincinnati, The Methodist Book Concern. Used 
by Permission. 

** From Storyland. St. Louis, Missouri, Christian 
Board of Publication. Used by permission. 

“From Junior World. Philadelphia, The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Used by 
permission. 

* From Story World. Philadelphia, The Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society. Used by permis- 
sion. 

* From The Mayflower. Boston, The Pilgrim 
Press. Used by permission. 
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SG, uggestions poz 
Your Christmas 


ist. .a 


BOOKLETS. Inexpensive, yet 
most acceptable is one of these 
three booklets: It Is THE KING, 
written especially for young peo- 
ple, is a story of the Nativity. 20 
cents; $2.25 a dozen; $18.00 a 
hundred. THE Story oF Curist- 
MAS, written in poetry, is an at- 
tractively designed gift book. 15 
cents. CHRISTMAS IN MANY 
LanDs, contains a collection of 
songs, stories and pictures. 35 
cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


CHRISTMAS LETTERHEADS. 
Write your own Christmas mes- 
sage on this attractive paper. 
Decorated with a scene of Bethle- 
hem and the shepherds. No. 643, 
$1.50 a hundred. Envelopes, No. 
699, $1.00 a hundred. 


BOOKMARKS. If there are sev- 
eral in your class whom you re- 
member, why not give them silk 
woven bookmarks? They are both 
useful and attractive, 35 cents 
each. 


GREETING CARDS. A beautiful 
part of Christmas is the sending 
and receiving of messages. You 
will be pleased with three designs 
of religious folders on sale at our 
stores. Order Nos., X-98, X-99, 
X-100 $2.50 a hundred. 


POST CARDS. Here are two new 
series of cards: Series 2477 car- 
ries pictures of the shepherds, 
wise men and the manger; Series 
2476 has designs of church in- 
teriors decorated for the Christ- 
mas season. 20 cents a dozen; 


$1.25 a hundred. 


A YEAR WITH THE BIBLE. One 
of the most appropriate remem- 
branches is this little booklet of a 
year’s devotional readings, out- 
lined by Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr. 
The 1939 edition is now ready. 
Why not send for a number of 
copies now? 3 cents each. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE ANNOUNCEMENTS. No. 660. Scene of the 
Wise Men and the Star. No. 665. A Nativity scene. cee size, 814 x 


11 inches, $1.50 a hundred, $6.00 for 500; $10.0 


a thousand 


Small size, 534 x 634 inches. 75 cents a hundred; $3.00 for 500; 


$4.50 a thousand. 


The Westminster Press 
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Quiet Music 

A Winter Poem. (Preferably one the 
primary children have written them- 
selves. The following was the work of 
one primary group.) 


I’m Grap ror SNow™ 


I’m glad to see the snow. 

It looks like tiny stars 
Falling from the sky; 

It falls like feathers; 

It is very, very white— 
White as the milk I drink; 
I’m glad for snow that falls, 
For I can play in it. 

I’m glad God makes the snow. 


Sone: “Winter Song.” 


From Children’s Leader. Philadelphia, The 
American Baptist Publication Society. Used by 
permission. 


Soret hace 234 McAllister Street 


ScripTuRE: Ecclesiastes 3:11a. 
Story: 


THe Wuire Wortp 


It had started to snow just at Tommy’s and 
Margery’s bedtime. They had run to the window 
to see the bright stars, as they liked to do before 
snuggling into their cozy beds. 

But this evening there had been no stars for 
Tommy and Margery to see, for the sky had been 
gray and dull. 

“Why, it’s snowing, Margery,” Tommy had 
cried. “Look at the flakes falling against the 
window-pane.” 

“Oh, I hope it keeps on, Tommy,’ 
had said. 

The two children hadn’t forgotten by the next 
morning, either. They woke earlier than usual, 
but jumped right out of bed when they remem- 
bered the little white snowflakes coming down so 
steadily and quietly the evening before. 

“Let’s see if it was a real snow,” cried Tommy. 

He ran to the window and raised the shade, and 


’ 


Margery 
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Margery came after him to see too. 

It was so white out-of-doors that they were 
almost taken by surprise. The snowflakes must 
have come down in their silent way during most 
of the night, for this was indeed a real snow. Now 
the sun was shining, and that made a very bright, 
white world. 

“My, isn’t snow beautiful when it’s fresh and 
new the first morning after it’s fallen, Tommy ?” 
said Margery. 

“Yes, it’s so white,” answered Tommy. 

No one had made any tracks across the lawn yet, 
or even on the path. After breakfast daddy would 
go out with the shovel and clear that, the chil- 
dren knew, and they would run back and forth 
playing and building a snowman. 

But now the snow was untouched, just as it 
had come down from the gray sky. Some was still 
clinging to the bare boughs and twigs of the maple 


‘THEME FOR JANUARY: Discovering God 
Through Jesus. 


For the Leader 


We have been trying for several 
months to give our junior boys and girls 
an understanding of the ideals of Jesus. 
We have tried to guide them through 
their own everyday experiences so that 
they might know Jesus’ way of life as a 
workable way for them to follow. We 
have tried to help them see Jesus as 
their friend and as the only standard 
by which they can safely test their lives. 

We begin this month to help our jun- 
iors discover, through Jesus’ ideals and 
principles, what God is like, so that he 
may become as real and as vital to them 
as Jesus has become. We hope that they 
may no longer think of God as that far 
away mysterious person who works in the 
world by magic, but that he may become, 
instead, that Spirit which not only con- 
trols the universe but which is the very 
life of each of us. We want them to 
realize that we may so tune our lives 
to God that we become his coworkers 
in carrying out his plan and purpose 
for the universe. 


Suggested Program for January 1 


THEME: Looking Ahead Through the 

Open Door 

Quiet Music as group gathers 
Catt To WorsuiP: (read responsively) 

Leader: O give thanks unto the Lord; 
call upon his name; make known his 
deeds among the people. 

Group: Sing unto him, sing psalms un- 
to him; talk ye of all his wondrous 
works. 

Leader: Glory ye in his name; let the 
heart of them rejoice that seek the 
Lord. 

Group: Seek the Lord, and _ his 
strength; seek his face evermore.— 
Psalm 105:1-4 

OpEeniING Hymn: “God of the Earth, 
the Sky, the Sea.” 
CONVERSATION : 
(Encourage the group to share their Christmas 
experiences, gradually guiding their thinking to the 
New Year. Raise the question, ‘‘What do we mean 


when we say this is the year, 1939? Do we mean 
that the ‘earth, the sky, the sea’ about which we 


* Wilmington, Delaware. 
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tree and the shrubs, giving them a thin white 
dress, and the evergreens were powdered with 
the soft whiteness. 

Margery and Tommy looked and looked, be- 
cause the sight was so pretty. They looked beyond 
their own lawn and up and down the street, at 
the white snow everywhere. 

Then mother came into the room, just as the 
children were turning away from the window 
because it was a little chilly there. 

“Oh, mother, we've never thought before what 
a lovely world it is when the snow has just fallen 
and everything is so white,” said Margery. 

“God does dress his earth in beautiful and 
different ways, doesn’t he?” agreed mother. 

That made Tommy and Margery thoughtful. 
“Let’s thank him for the snow,” they said. 

As the children knelt down for their morning 
prayer they happily thanked the Heavenly Father 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Ellen M. Goldey* 


have just been singing is 1939 years old?” As 
the answers to these questions are given, the leader 
will help the group sense the significance of the 
birth of Christ to the Christian nations which has 
caused them to date events from his birth. This 
was first begun in the sixth century.) 

Leader: January, the first month of our New 
Year, receives its name from “‘Janus” a god who 
in Roman mythology ruled over the beginning of 
things and was the doorkeeper of heaven. Janus 
was a two faced god and we are told that one 
face looked backward while the.other face looked 
forward. There are people in the world today who 
make what is called New Year’s Resolutions. At 
the beginning of each new year they make a list of 
the things they will try to do in the New Year, 
things which will help them live happier, better 
lives. I have been wondering if we might recall 
some of the things we have done in cur worship 
services during the past year which we feel have 
helped us know God better and which we might 
like to take with us as we go through the open 
door into 1939. Perhaps there is something new 
you would like to suggest. Let us make a list of 
these things. 

(Following are some of the suggestions made by 
our group. These suggestions proved most helpful 
throughout the year in guiding the leader in pre- 
paring the worship programs. 


1. Have worship services planned, by the boys and 

girls. 

2. Continue to arrange our table as our worship 

center. 

3. Have one Sunday in each month to sing the 
hymns we like best. (This proved a very 
rich experience, as the pianist asked the one 
suggesting the hymn to share with the group 
why it was his favorite hymn.) 

Have plays in the worship services. 

. Learn verses from the Bible. 

. Have children in charge of the worship service. 

. Have the boys and girls play the piano some- 

times. 

. Have more Sundays when our parents come and 

get an idea of what we are learning.) 


Leader: These suggestions which you have 
made might be called our New Year's Resolutions. 
I read a story the other day which will help us, 
I think, to carry out our plans for our worship 
services. Would you like to hear the story ? 


SToRY: 


ao nN au 


Fatuer Time’s YounceEst’ 


Poor old Father Time! He just didn’t know 
what to do. Here it was, almost the last of De- 
cember, and Mother Nature was sound asleep, as 
she always is in the wintertime, leaving him all 
alone to care for their large family. And such a 
family as it was! Too many to find names for, and 
so old Father Time had to call them by numbers 
instead. Sometimes Father Time wondered what 
he would do if he ran out of numbers. But what 
worried him most was what to do with the baby 
of the family—little 1935. His children had all 
come back to live with him, and their house was 
so crowded and noisy with their chatter that it 
certainly was no place for a tiny new baby. 

Father Time sat in his great chair which had 
been in his family since the very first Time, and 


1 By Ruth M. Strippy, from The Children’s 
Leader, January, 1936, copyright Judson Press, 
used by permission. 


for the snowflakes that had come down so quietly 
all night while they slept, and given the earth a 
fresh white dress. They thanked him for the sun- 
shine that made this white world so bright, too. 
—Grace Heten Davis 


PREPARATION FOR PRAYER: God always 
makes his world beautiful. We remem- 
ber how lovely spring and summer are. 
The autumn was beautiful. Now we 
have seen why the winter is a beauti- 
ful time too. Shall we say thank you 
to God who has given us this beautiful 
winter world? 

SILENT PRAYER. 

Sone: “Weather Song” (verse two).! 


rocked and-recked, and thought and thought. Then 


_all ofa sudden he thought of his friend, good 


old Mother Earth. She never went to sleep but 
was still the busy, bustling old person Father 
Time had always known. He knew she would be 
glad to welcome little 1935, and so to old Mother 
Earth came the youngest little Year (for that is 
what Father Time’s children are called). 

The Earth children were so glad. They rang 


the bells and held all sorts of meetings, and wel- 


comed 1935 right royally. Then Mother Earth 
gathered all her children together and made a little 
speech : “It’s all very well, my children,” she said, 
“to ring the bells and be so happy, but these things 
cannot last. What are you going to do for the 
little New Year? You also welcomed his brother, 
1934, but as the days passed, some of you forgot 
your promises to be happy, cheerful and unselfish 
while he stayed with us. And he has gone back 
to Father Time rather sad and discouraged. Now 
little 1935 is just a baby and he will copy every- 
thing you do, If you are selfish, he will be selfish, 
also. If you are cross and quarrelsome, he will 
follow your example. But if you are happy and 
helpful, 1935 will grow just that way during all 
his visit here.” 

When Mother Earth had finished speaking, the 
boys and girls told her they would try to do 
everything to make 1935 the happiest Year that 
had ever visited them. 

Before many weeks had passed,'1935 had grown 
into a smiling, happy New Year, for Father Time’s 
children grow very quickly, you know. Of course, 
there were times when 1935 was a bit sad and 
homesick. That was when the boys and girls 
forgot their promises to be happy and helpful, but 
those days were few and far between. 

Meanwhile Mother Earth was busy doing her 
share to make 1935's visit a success. In fact, she 
was so busy that she scarcely had time to keep in 
touch with the styles. One day she saw her re- 
flection as she leaned over the edge of a clear 
blue lake. ‘‘Sakes alive!’’ she exclaimed, “I cer- 
tainly do look a fright in this dull, old, brown 
dress. And I’m so round and fat! It’s a wonder 
1935 isn’t ashamed of his adopted mother.” 

But when Mother Earth reached home that 
night, she found that the warm South Wind had 
brought her a gift from Mother Nature. You see, 
it was about time for Mother Earth’s birthday; 
she had four of them each year, and Mother 
Nature always sent her four presents. This one 
was a beautiful new dress, a green one, all em- 
broidered with tiny buds and pale-green leaves, 
with a border of gaily colored spring flowers. You 
may be sure that Mother Earth was pleased and 
wore her new dress the very next day, and this 
added to the happiness of 1935 and the Earth chil- 
dren. 

Swiftly the days sped by, each one bringing 
1935 nearer to the end of his visit with the Earth. 
One evening, Mother Earth called all of her chil- 
dren around her again, and told them that the 
hour was drawing near when 1935 would have 
to return to Father Time. 

“Oh, no!” cried one girl. “It has been so good 
to have him here. He must not go away!” 

“You are fooling, aren’t you?’ asked a boy. 
“He can’t go yet. I have meant to do something 
to make him happy, but I have waited for another 
chance tomorrow. What time is it ?” 

And with a wise smile, old Mother Earth re- 
plied, “It is later than you think!” 

“Oh, what can we do?” cried a great group of 
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them. “Can't you make him stay a while longer 
so that we can send him home happier?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t. His father has sent for 
him,” replied Mother Earth, shaking her head 
sorrowfully. “But if you listen very closely, I 
will tell you a secret. You will have another 
chance, for tomorrow another of Father Time’s 
family is coming to visit us—1936—and you can 
help make him happy. Don’t wait until tomorrow 
to get ready for him. Start this very minute, and 
remember—it is later than you think!” 

—Ruortn M. Srripry 


Prayer: (By leader, followed immedi- 
ately by group singing very softly the 
last stanza of “Father, We Give 
Thanks to Thee’’?) 

Our heavenly Father we thank thee 
for thy gift of another New Year. 
Help us all during this year to re- 
member to do those things which will 
help us and others to know thee better. 


Now with humble hearts we pray 
May we use each radiant day 
So to grow in heart and mind 
That in thee we ever find 

Our Guide and Friend. 


(Chorus: “Holy, holy, holy,’’—etc.) 
Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 
OFFERING AND SENTENCE: 
the Gifts” 


BENeEpIcTION: “The Lord Bless You and 
Keep You” 


“Bless Thou 


Suggested Program for January 8 


THEME: In the Beginning, God— 

Quiet Music 

Cait To WorsuiP: It is a good thing to 
give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing 
praise unto thy name, O Most High 
—Psalm 92:1 

OpENING Hymn: “This is My Father’s 
World.” 

RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 19:1-6 

Hymn: “The Spacious Firmament on 
High” 

LEADER: 


It is hard for us who have Bibles of our own 
to realize there was a time when there were no 
Bibles. That does not mean, however, that be- 
cause the people had no Bibles they didn’t believe 
in God. As far back as we can trace, people were 
searching to find what God was like. Another 
thing they wanted to know was how the world 
was made. Before men knew how to ‘write they 
would gather together in groups and one would 
tell his idea of the creation of the world and 
another would tell his ideas. And so we have 
many beautiful stories about-the creation of the 
world and two of these stories are told us in the 
first book of our Bible. It does not seem strange 
to us that these people should have different 
ideas. The thing that is important for us to re- 
member is that the people believed that the world 
had been made by God. We read in the first verse 
of Genesis, “In the beginning, God.’’ I suppose 
there never has been a time when people did not 
believe in some power greater than themselves 
who was able even to create the world. And so 
since the beginning of time men have given their 
lives searching to discover the laws, God's laws, 
which control the universe. As you and I study 
the way the scientists now believe the world was 
made, we find it has taken far longer to make 
than the early people believed. 

Just so have peoples’ ideas of God changed. 

As the Hebrews searched throughout the cen- 
turies to know God better; as they spent much 
time in thought and meditation; as they watched 
their sheep and cattle grazing on the hillsides, 
great truths concerning God were revealed to them. 
These new truths did not change God, but they 
did change people’s ideas of God. As men learned 
to write, their ideas of God were written down 
and we find in our Old Testament much that was 
written. Here we can trace man’s search for God 


*See this magazine for September, 1938, page 
27. 


December, 1938 


and here we can find how man’s ideas of God de 
veloped and enlarged until Jeremiah writes of God 
as saying, “I am the Lord which exerciseth loving- 
kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in the earth, 
for in these things I delight, saith the Lord.” 

There. came a time, however, when God seemed 
very far away from the Hebrew people, a time 
when they were more anxious to obey rules and 
laws, to pay more attention to making sacrifices 
and attending services than to right living. And 
so Jesus came to reveal to the world what God 
really was like. 


PRAYER 

Hymn: “Book of Books” 

OFFERING AND SENTENCE: (See Janu- 
ary first.) 


Suggested Program for January 15 


THEME: The Kingdom of God 

Quist Music 

Catt To Worsuip: “God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.’— 
John 4:24. 

OPENING Hymn: 

ScrrpTurE: Mark 
2ZOM 2s 

LEADER: 


“Fairest Lord Jesus.” 
1:14-15; Luke 17: 


When Jesus was a lad learning his trade as 
a carpenter with his father, he listened eagerly 
to the conversations of the men who came to his 
father’s shop. He knew how hard it was for these 
people to pay the heavy taxes put on them by the 
Roman authorities, and he knew of the sufferings 
among his people. He knew also that his people 
were looking for the Messiah, the promised one 
who would deliver his people from their bondage. 
Jesus spent much of his spare time on the hilltop 
talking to God, seeking to find the truth which 
God would bring to his people. 

Finally Jesus knew that God wanted him to go 
out and teach the people the truths which he 
had revealed to him. Jesus knew also that his 
people thought of God as a king who would 
establish them as a free nation. And so Mark 
tells us that Jesus came into Galilee, preaching 
that the kingdom of God was here, that the people 
were to turn aside from what they were then be- 
lieving and hear the good news he had for them. 
He said that God, instead of being a king who 
became angry and jealous, was a father. 

Each one of us who has brothers and sisters 
knows that our parents love all of us in our 
family and also love each one of us. I can remem- 
ber as a child asking my parents which one of us 
six children they liked the best. It always made me 
so happy when they told me they loved all of us, 
one just as much as the other. God’s love is like 
that, said Jesus; he is our Father and he loves 
not only all the people of the world but he loves 
each one of us. 

And, continued Jesus, God’s kingdom is here 
now; you don’t have to wait any longer for it, 
for his kingdom is within each one of you. For 
God is a Spirit or Life, he is that Life which lives 
in the heart of each of you. This same Spirit which 
created and controls the universe lives in each of 
you. And because this same Spirit lives in each of 
you it makes you brothers of one another, no matter 
where you live, and also makes you sons of God, 
the Father. 

The spirit which you boys and girls showed at 
Christmas time in wanting to do without things 
yourself to help others have a happy Christmas, 
the spirit of fair play and good sportsmanship 
which you show in your playtime, the spirit of 
cheerfulness and helpfulness you show in your 
homes—this Spirit, said Jesus, is God living in 
your hearts. And Jesus says that if we love this 
Spirit not only in ourselves but in others then will 
we grow more like God. 


Prayer: Help us, O God, to live in this 
Spirit and to worship thee in spirit and 
in truth. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Son of Man, Thou Madest 
Known” 


Suggested Program for January 22 


THEME: The Beauty of God Revealed 
Through Nature 


(This service is planned especially 
for those living in localities where 
there is likely to be snow during this 
month.) Place on worship table a beau- 
tiful rose in a lovely vase if it is at all 
possible to secure one. 

OpEnInNG Hymn: “For the Beauty of 
the Earth” 

CONVERSATION: Encourage the group to 
tell of the scenes of beauty they noticed 
during the snow storm. Perhaps some 
of them may have seen beauty in the 
faces of children as they enjoyed the 
snow. 

Hymn: 
Days” 

Leaver: Those of us who are accustomed 
to snow storms thoroughly enjoy them 
and look forward to the season which 
brings them. I wonder what we would 
think of snow if we saw it for the first 
time? I would like to tell you a story 
about a girl who saw her first snow 
storm when she was about your age. 

Story: 


“All Beautiful the March of 


He Scatreretu His Snow Lixe Woor® 


It was a hot sunny day when Helen left New 
Mexico for the North. There was a big lump 
in her throat as she watched her country grow 
fainter and fainter in the distance. All seven years 
of her life she had lived in New Mexico, but now 
her father’s work was taking them to Massachu- 
setts. Never had her garden seemed more beautiful 
than on the morning when she had to leave it. 
Never had the birds seemed so brightly colored or 
had sung so sweetly. It seemed like leaving part 
of the family to go away without Peter, the parrot, 
and Tommy, the horned-toad. 

“What will it be like, mother?” she asked. 

“Tt will be like going into a new world to you.” 

It was like going into a new world. They 
reached Massachusetts in November. The skies 
were often gray, and there were no leaves on the 
trees. 

“Are all the trees dead ?”’ asked Helen. 

“No,” replied her mother, “They’re resting. 
In the fall they drop their leaves, and in the 
spring new leaves grow.” 

“They look so bare and undressed that I do 


not like them,” said Helen. “Do you like them, 
mother ?”” 
“Yes,”’ replied her mother, ‘See the tiny twigs 


and branches make lacy patterns against the sky.” 

“T never thought of that,” said Helen, but after 
that she liked the bare trees better. 

Several days later she asked, “Why isn’t the 
grass green is Massachusetts ?”” 

Her mother replied, “In the spring and the 
summertime the grass is green, but in the autumn 
the frost changes its color to brown.” 

It was very cold that fall, and Helen was sure 
that she was half frozen all the time outdoors. 
Often she thought of the warm New Mexican 
sun and wished she were in New Mexico. 

“Poof,” said Tommy, the little boy next door, 
“You do not know what cold is. You wait until 
the mercury in the thermometer drops to zero, 
and then you’ll know.” 

“Perhaps it won't this year,’ 
fully. 

Tommy laughed at this ignorance. “It may go 
down to ten below.” 

One noontime the sky was grayer than usual. 
There was a wet coldness in the air. Helen wore 
her warmest coat to school with a muffler wound 
two or three times around her neck. Her cap was 
pulled down over her ears. 

“I think it will snow today,” said Tommy. 

“What is that like?” asked Helen. 

“Don’t you honestly know what snow is like?” 
replied Tommy. 

“T never saw any,” said Helen. 

“Well,” began Tommy, “It’s white, 
cold.” 

“Does it come down all in one piece?” asked 


Helen. 


’ 


said Helen hope- 


and it’s 


* By Rebecca Rice, from The Elementary Maga- 
zine, January, 1936, used by permission of The 
Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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“Don’t you know anything at all ?”’ he asked in 
utter disgust. 

“TI know things about New Mexico,” she re- 
plied, and the conversation was left at that. 

A little later, Helen looked up from her read- 
ing book. Fluffy white flakes of snow were falling 
from the sky. She was so surprised she forgot 
where she was. “‘It’s like popcorn!”” she exclaimed 
aloud, and her face grew hot at the laugh that 
followed her words. 

At first the flakes were large and fluffy, and 
then they grew smaller and smaller, and thicker 
and thicker. At three-thirty, when Helen started 
for home, there was a thin white covering on the 
ground. She caught some of the snow-flakes on the 
sleeve of her coat. 

“Oh!” she cried out in wonder and delight, 
“They are the prettiest stars I ever saw.” 

When she reached home, her father brought out 
his reading glass and held it over the snow-flakes. 
It made them several times larger, and she could 
really see how beautiful they were. 

When they went in, her mother hunted through 
some magazines for one that had many photo- 
graphs of snow-flakes. She explained that the 
camera and the magnifying lens had enlarged 
them greatly. 

“T just hated the north when I first came, 
but we don’t have icy stars in New Mexico. They 
look like lacy valentines. I wish they didn’t have 
to melt.” 

It was still snowing when Helen went to bed, 
but the flakes were larger, and more moist. They 
clung to the branches of the trees. 

In the morning, Helen opened her eyes upon a 
scene of fairy-like beauty. A glistening white 
blanket of snow covered the ugly brown grass. 
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The clothes reel looked like a giant spider-web. 
Every picket of the fence wore a white angora 
cap, and the trees sparkled as the morning sun 
shone upon them. 

“Oh!” cried Helen in delight, “It can’t be real. 
I know it can’t. It’s too beautiful to be true. It’s 
prettier than anything I ever saw.” 

She slipped out of bed, and ran to the window 
sill. As she stood there, looking out upon the 
beauty of the scene, she suddenly remembered a 
verse she had learned in church school. 

“Fe scattereth his snow like wool,’” she said 
to her mother who had just come into the room. 

“Yes,” replied her mother, ‘And the Bible says, 
‘He hath made everything beautiful in its time.’ ” 

“They are both beautiful,” said Helen, ‘‘New 
Mexico and Massachusetts.” 

—Resecca Rice 


PrayerR Hymn: “Joyful, Joyful, We 
Adore Thee” or “God Who Touchest 
Earth With Beauty” 


Suggested Program for January 29 


THEME: The Kingdom of God 

Quiet Music as group gathers 

Catt To WorsHip: “Jesus saith unto 
him, I am the way, the truth and the 
life.” 

Oprninc Hymn: “O Christ, the Way, 
the Truth, the Life” 

ScripTURE: (read in unison) John 15: 
1-8 

LEADER: 


In a city not far from New York there lived 
an eleven year old boy whose name was David. 
David had been an active member of the Y.M.C.A. 
for several months, and during his spring vacation 
he was one of the group of boys who went with 
their Y.M.C.A. leaders on a three days’ visit to 
New York City. David had worked faithfully for 
several weeks, selling candy to help meet his ex- 
penses. While in New York they visited the 


Empire State Building, made a tour of Radio 
City, where they sat in on Lowell Thomas’ broad- 
cast, and did the many interesting things one 
easily finds to do in New York City. 

Of course the three days went all too quickly 
for the boys. They had enjoyed living in the large 
hotel high above the streets and they had enjoyed 
swimming in the hotel pool. The most exciting 
thing about their trip home was eating dinner on 
the train. This was_a new experience for most 
of the boys and it was quite a mystery to them 
how anyone could prepare steak and peas and 
even bake a pie on a moving train. 

David’s parents and brother and sister were 
at the station to meet him, and how glad they 
were to see one another! David was eager to tell 
about his trip and everyone wanted to ask him 
questions at the same time. The leaders had 
allowed the boys to take only a dollar spending 
money with them, but out of this David had 
managed to find a small gift for each member of 
his family. Of course he was anxious to give them 
their presents as soon as he reached home. 

David was still full of his trip when his mother 
went to his room to say good night to him. 

“Mother,” said David, ‘I am quite sure I liked 
our trip through Radio City the very best thing 
we did. You know I have often wondered just how 
they did-broadcast and even though I don’t under- 
stand all about it, I do have a pretty good idea 
now of how it is done. It was great to be in the 
room with Lowell Thomas and know you are 
‘listening in’ to him at home. But gee, I didn’t 
have any idea how important that control room 
is. The control room takes the programs and sends 
them out on certain wave lengths so that if I 
want to get a program all I have to do is tune 


“in to the wave length the control room is using 


and I get my program. The control room sure is 
important.” 

“T remember when I visited Radio City, David,” 
said mother, ‘that I too, was much impressed with 
the importance of the control room. I have often 
thought about it. Do you remember our conyersa- 
tion last Sunday about your church school lesson ? 
It was Jesus’ lesson about the vine and its 
branches. You know when Jesus taught his people 
he always used things they knew about as illustra- 
tions. Jesus knew the people understood about 
vines for many of them owned vineyards. I have 
often thought since my visit to Radio City that 
if Jesus were here today he would use the radio, 
instead of the vine, to teach us this lesson. I think 
he would say something like this, ‘I am the con- 
trol room, my Father is the Program, ye are the 
radios.” 

“You have just told me yourself, David, that 
when you want a program you tune in to the wave 
length of the control room and you get your pro- 
gram. I think in the parable Jesus is trying to 
teach us this great truth which he had discovered 
—that God, who loves us all like a Father, has 
a program or plan for the world. This plan Jesus 
referred to time and time again as the building 
of the Kingdom of God. But God depends on 
people to help him build this kingdom and so 
there is a program or part for each one of us to 
do in order that the whole program can be carried 
out. If we want to bear fruit; that is, if we 
really want to have a part in this great program 
we must ‘tune in’ to receive the program that is 
for us. ‘I am the control room,’ said Jesus; ‘if you 
will live as I have lived and do the things I have 
done then God will make known his program to 
you.’ But you can’t have bad tubes in your radio, 
David, and expect to get a good program; neither 
can we do mean things or forget to be kind and 
loving and expect to receive our part.” 

“T can understand that much better than I can 
the lesson about the vines, Mother,” said David 
thoughtfully, “but there is still something I don’t 
understand. The radio programs tell me the 
number of the wave length to ‘tune in’ to in order 
to get my program, but how do I know how to 
‘tune in’ to know what God wants me to do?” 

“The wave length we use, David, to contact 
or ‘tune in’ to God’s program is called prayer, and 
if you would like we can see tomorrow if we can 
discover how we can use this wave length. But 
you must be tired from your trip and it is time 
you were asleep. Good night, David. I’m glad you 
had such a nice trip and I’m glad you liked your 
visit through Radio City.” 

“Good night, mother. I’m glad, too, for it has 
helped me understand a good many things I didn’t 
know before.” 


Hymn: “Breathe On Me, Breath of 
God” (First three stanzas). 
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INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


To the Worship Committee and Counselors 


During the holidays or as soon after as 
possible, would it not be a good idea to 
have a meeting of your committee to 
think over the worship services that you 
have had since September to see at what 
points they need improvement? Discuss 
such questions as: Is any real worship 
taking place in our services? Which serv- 
ice was a true worship experience? Why 
was that? How can we plan to have 
more of that kind of experiences? What 
part of our services are the weakest? 
How can we improve those parts? What 
other improvements can we make? Some- 
time during your meeting have a prayer 
for the important work of your commit- 


|tee, asking that you may help your de- 


partment have real experiences of God. 

“We Would Be Building” to the tune 
of Finlandia would be a good hymn for 
your department.1 You can buy it at the 
Department of Home and Church, Board 
of Christian Education, 1125 Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 2 copies 
for 5 cents or 60 cents a hundred. Buy 
enough for your whole department if you 
can afford them; otherwise get two, one 
for the leader and one for the pianist and 
have the words typed. In either case, 
paste the copies into your hymnals. 

Select your best people to do the scene 
of the father and son in the first service. 
It can be made very beautiful. Can you 
not find a little while to practice it dur- 
ing Christmas vacation? 


January 1 
THEME: 4 New Start 
PretupE: “Breathe on Me, Breath of 
God’? 


CANDLE-LIGHTING (During prelude) 
Catt To Worsuip (By leader) 


The Lord is in his holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before him. 


SILENCE 

Response: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

Prayer: A part of “For the New Year,” 
by J. S. Hoyland? 


Lord of all new life, 

We pray thee for this new year, 

That in it we may be renewed in thine own life, 
And walk through it in thine own companionship. 


We pray thee for new freedom of spirit, 

New zeal in thy service, new forgetfulness of 
ourselves, 

New power to forsake the lower path, 

And to climb ever upward to the heights. 


Ca. To Sonc: (By leader) 


O come let us sing unto the Lord 
Let us make a joyful noise to the Rock of our 
Salvation. 


* Teacher, Intermediate Department, Riverside 
Church, New York City. 

*The words of this hymn were printed on 
page 31 of the November, 1938, issue of the Jn- 
ternational Jou 

? All hymns are taken from The New Hymnal 
for American Youth unless otherwise indicated. 

*From A Book of Prayers Written for Use in 


_an Indian College. 


December, 1938 


By Lillian W hite* 


Hymn: “Joy to the World! The Lord 
Is Come” 
OFFERING: 


Offering Sentence: 
We have received so many gifts this Christ- 


mas; 
Now we gladly give some of our money to 
thy church. 
Music: “Praise to the Lord, the Almighty” 


(to familiarize the group with this music so 
you can sing it next Sunday.) 

Response: ‘Praise God, from Whom All Bless- 
ings Flow” 


Hymn: “Ring Out Wild Bells”—No. 
327, Tune 304 
Worsuip THoucuts: (By leader) 


The message of New Year’s day is that we can 
always make a new start. Whatever our mistakes, 
whatever we have done wrong, however we have 
failed to do good, to love our fellow men, to do 
our work well—God is good, God is love, God 
forgives us, we can start again. Let us be silent 
and think of the many things we have not done 
right. 


SILENCE 
INTRODUCTION TO CHORAL READING: 
Luke has given us in his gospel a beauti- 
ful story that shows how God feels to- 
ward us when we do wrong. This story 
is called “The Lost Son” or “The Prodi- 
gal Son.” Luke is the only gospel which 
tells this story; it is in chapter 15. 
CHORAL READING AND DRAMATIC SCENE: 
(Have the speakers stand like a choir 
at the side of the front of the room.) 


First Speaker: A certain man had two sons: 

Second Speaker: And the younger of them said 
to his father, Father give me the portion of 
thy substance that falleth to me. 

First Speaker: And he divided unto them his 
living. 

Chorus: And not many days after, the younger 
son gathered all together and took his jour- 
ney into a far country; and there he wasted 
his substance with riotous living. 

First Speaker: And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in that country; 
and he began to be in want. 

Chorus: And he went and joined himself to 
one of the citizens of that country; and he 
sent him into his fields to feed swine. And he 
would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat: and no man 
gave unto him. 

Second Speaker: But when he came to himself, 
he said, How many hired servants of my 
father’s have bread enough and to spare, and 
I perish here with hunger! (Make these 
words of the son stand out by getting the 
real feeling behind them.) 

Chorus: And he arose, and came to his father. 

Third Speaker: But while he was yet afar off, 
his father saw him, and was moved with 
compassion and ran, and fell on his neck and 
kissed him. 

At this point the choral reading stops and 
the dramatic scene begins. Have the father and 
son enter from different sides of the room, meet- 
ing a’ the front, probably on the platform. The 
servants follow the father but stand back. After 
the boy speaks (Luke 15:21), the father calls 
to the servants (Luke 15:22-24). They go out 
first, in the direction from which they came, 
and the father and son may follow. Perhaps 
the father will want to have his arm around 
the young man as they go out. 

Chorus: And they began to be merry. 


WorsHip THOUGHTS: 

According to this story, God does 
not punish us when we realize we have 
done wrong. Rather, he rejoices and 
calls others to-rejoice with him. Let us 


never forget, whatever wrong things 
we do, that we are still loved. Now 
shall we take a few moments to think 
of how we can do better things in the 
future? Sometimes we call this making 
New Year’s Resolutions. When we 
make important resolutions earnestly, 
is it not the same as a prayer? Shall 
we be silent? 

SILENCE 

Porm: Last stanza of 
Nautilus” 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave the low-vaulted past! 

Let each temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length are free, 


Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 
! 
sea! 


“The Chambered 


—Oxiver WENDELL Hoitmes 


Hymn: “Be Strong! We Are Not Here 
to Play” 

BENEDICTION: May the Lord be the 
strength of our hearts and our portion 
forever. May he grant us his blessing 
and fill our hearts with the spirit of 
truth and peace, now and forevermore. 
Amen. 


January 8 


“Rejoice with them that rejoice.”— 
Romans 12:15 


You will need a rehearsal to do the 
dramatic scene suggested. The writer of 
this service was not able to find any 
hymn about rejoicing with other people 
over their good fortune, although sev- 
eral hymns speak of helping other people 
in sorrow or trouble. Is there not a mem- 
ber of your worship committee who could 
write such a hymn? You could set it to 
some familiar, happy music. 

TueEme: Rejoicing over Other People’s 

Good Fortune 
PreLupe: “Finlandia” 
CanpLe-Licutinc (During prelude) 
Cai To WorsHIP: 

O come, let us worship and bow down; 
Let us kneel before the Lord our maker. 
For he is the Lord our God, and we are the 


people of his pasture 
And the sheep of his hand. 


SILENCE 
CALL To SONG: 


It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O Most High. 


Hymn: “Praise to the Lord, the Al- 
mighty” 
INVOCATION : 

O God, Father of all mankind, we 
would mingle our prayers with the chil- 
dren of men, as they lift their voices 
to thee in praise and adoration. We 
thank thee for the bond of fellowship 
that exists between all true worship- 
pers. Help us to unite our thoughts 
and purposes with all those who seek 
to know and to serve thee. Amen. 

OFFERING: 


Offering Sentence: The lord laveth a cheerful 


giver. 


25 


Music: “Thy Word Is Like a Garden, Lord” 
(to familiarize the group with this tune, un- 
less they already know it.) 

Response: “‘O Dearest Lord, Accept To-day’* 


INTRODUCTION TO SCRIPTURE READING: 
You remember last Sunday we had the 

story of the Prodigal Son. We left our 

story where the household were making 
merry. There is a little more to the story, 
sort of a postscript or sequel. 

will read it for us. 

ScRIPTURE READING: Luke 15 :25-32. (Be 
sure to have the reader practice in ad- 
vance in your worship room to be sure 
he speaks slowly and loudly. This 
should be read dramatically.) 

Hymn: “Thy Word Is Like a Garden, 
Lord” 

WorsHip THOUGHTS: 


We are often told we should be sorry for 
people when they are sad or in trouble. We are 
not so often told that we should rejoice with them 
when they have had good fortune, success or some 
unexpected happiness. A teacher once said, “It is 
easy enough to be sympathetic with people when 
they are sad, but it takes a truly big person to be 
sympathetic with people when they are joyous.” 

The older brother of the prodigal son was not 
big enough to rise to the occasion. His main 
thought was about himself and the fact that he 
deserved a party more than his wayward brother 
did. He couldn’t forget himself in pure joy that 
his brother was returning home and to the right 
way of life. We are to see now how the big 
brother might have acted. 


Dramatic ScENE: Showing how the 
elder brother might have rejoiced. 
With a little imagination this can be 
made very interesting. 

WorsHip THOUGHTS, continued: 


When we are happy, we need some one to be 
glad with us. That is why people have parties to 
celebrate when something unusually happy oc- 
curs. Let us remember this, and when other people 
are happy, enter sincerely into their happiness. It 
may be that a friend has a new dress or a new 
car. Shall we hold the thought, “I wish I had 
one,”’ or shall we cast that thought aside and be 
just ever so glad that he has one? Another friend 
gets a prize or the best grade on the exam. Well, 
we wanted it but we did not get it. Let’s forget 
ourselves a minute and be glad for that person. 
An intermediate girl said, ‘‘Isn’t Barbara just 
adorable? I’m crazy about her! She and Jim have 
been going together for a long time.” This girl 
seemed to have never an envious thought that she 
wasn’t as pretty as Barbara and Jim wasn’t her 
boy friend, although she liked Jim and had no 
boy friend at the time. Intermediates often quite 
forget themselves and rejoice in the good fortune 
of others! This idea is well expressed in Paul’s 
letter to the Romans. 


ScripTurRE Reapinc: Romans 12:9-16a 
Hymn: about rejoicing with others (to 
be written) 
Prayer: ‘“Friendship”> 
Hymn: “I Would Be True” 
BENEDICTION: May love and joy be in 
our hearts as we leave this service. 
Amen. 
January 15 
“Hast thou entered into the treasures 
of the snow?”—Job 38:22 


Use this service and the next when you 
have snow. Hang a winter scene above 
your altar, either one you can borrow or 
one painted by a pupil in your department. 
Use tall white candles. Find or make, if 
you can, a long white birch candle holder 
with places for five or seven candles. 


“No. 155 in The Hymnal for Boys and Girls, 
D. , Appleton- -Century Co. 
* No. 409 in The Hymnal for American Youth, 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
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THEME: Snow Treasures 

PreLupe: “All Beautiful the March of 
Days” and “All Creatures of Our God 
and King” 

CANDLE-LIGHTING (During Prelude) 

CALL TO WorSHIP: 


“God of all beauty and joy, 
Grant unto us that this day we may share with 


thee : 
The purity of thy divine passion for beauty.” 


Music: A few crystal-clear chords sug- 
gesting snow and beauty and clear, crisp 
winter air. 

CALL To Sonc: 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord all ye lands, 
Serve the Lord with gladness 
Come before his presence with singing. 


Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 
OFFERING: 


Offering Sentence: 
than to receive.” 


“Tt is more happy to give 


Music: One of MacDowell’s ‘“Weodland 
Sketches”’ 

Response: “Praise God, from Whom all Bless- 
ings Flow” 


SECOND CALL To WorsuHiP: Let us think 
especially today about the beauty of the 
snow. 

ScRIPTURE READING: (In unison) Psalm 
147: 1-4, 7, 8, 16-20 


Praise ye the Lord: 

For it is good to sing praises unto our God; 

For it is pleasant; and praise is comely. 

The Lord doth build up Jerusalem; 

He gathereth together the outcasts of Israel. 

He healeth the broken in heart, 

And bindeth up their wounds. 

He telleth the number of the stars; 

He calleth them all by their names. 

Sing unto the Lord with thanksgiving; 

Sing praise upon the harp unto our God: 

Who covereth the heaven with clouds, 

Who prepareth rain for the earth, 

Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 

He giveth snow like wool: 

He scattereth the hoarfrost like ashes. 

He casteth forth his ice like morsels; 

Who can stand before his cold ? 

He sendeth out his word, and melteth them: 

He causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow. 

He showeth his word unto Jacob, 

His statutes and his judgment unto Israel. 

He hath not dealt so with any nation: 

And as for his judgments, they have not known 
them. 

Praise ye the Lord. 


Snow Poetry: 


Tue First SNow-Fatzi 


The snow had begun in the gloaming, 
And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 


Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 


. . . . . . . . . . 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel 
Saying, “Father, who makes it snow ?” 
And I told of the good All-Father 
Who cares for us here below. 


—James Russert LowErt 


Look up also, “Velvet Shoes,” by 
Elinor Wylie, in Silver Pennies, pub- 
lished by Macmillan; “Birches,” by 
Robert Frost, in Mountain Interval, 
published by Henry Holt; and other 


lovely poetry about snow. 


“Srory-TALK 


When the first soft warm snow-fall comes, do 
you try to catch the separate flakes on your coat 
sleeves or in your hand? Sometimes the snow is 
in hard little pellets, but other times in soft, light 
flakes that are exquisitely beautiful even with- 
out a microscope. We often wish they would last 
a moment longer. We can get books at the library 
that show us pictures of snow flakes enlarged. 
W. A. Bentley of Jericho, Vermont, spent his 
whole life catching snowflakes. He was a pioneer 
photomicrographer. That’s what you call a man 
who takes pictures of snow flakes, and the pic- 
tures are called photomicrographs. Before Mr. 
Bentley died a few years ago, he had made 4,800 
photomicrographs, no two of which were alike! 
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And God has made more varieties than that. 
Rarely are any two alike! They are all in 
geometrical shapes, mostly transparent. They 
have brilliant facets which reflect the light and 
give them a white look. Inside the snow flake 
there are air tubes which give a dark appear- 
ance. Snow flakes are more beautiful and varied 
than any of the minerals. Lacemakers and gold 
and silver jewelry carvers and glass makers take 
designs from snow flakes. They are infinitely 
beautiful! No wonder Francis Thompson, a poet 
with great religious feeling has written, “To a 
Snow Flake.” 


PoEM: 
To a Snow Fraxer® 


What heart could have thought you ?— 
Past our devisal 
(O filigree petal) 
Fashioned so purely, 
Fragilely, surely, 
From what Paradisal 
Imagineless metal, 
Too costly for cost? 
Who hammered you, wrought you, 
From argentine vapour ?— 
God was my shaper, 
Passing surmisal, 
He hammered, He wrought me, 
From curled silver vapour, 
To lust of His mind :— 
Thou couldst not have thought me! 
So purely, so palely, 
Tinily, surely, 
Mightily, frailly, 
Insculped and embossed, 
With His hammer of wind, 
And His graver of frost. 


—Francis THompPpson 


Hymn: “All Beautiful the March of 
Days”? 
BENEDICTION: May the beauty of God’s 


world be in our hearts as we part. 


January 22 
THEME: Remembering Those to Whom 
Winter Brings No Joy 
PreL_upeE: “Father in Heaven, Hear Us 
Today” 
CANDLE-LIGHTING (During Prelude) 
Catt TO WorSHIP: 


The Lord is in his holy temple; 
Let all the earth keep silence before him. 


SILENCE 
RESPONSE: 
Mouth” 
CALL To SONG: 
Sing, O heavens; and be joyful, O earth; 
And break forth into singing, O mountains: 


For the Lord hath comforted his people, 
And will have mercy upon his afflicted. 


Hymn: “All Beautiful the March of 

Days” 

ScripTURE READING: (In unison) Psalm 

148 
Prayer-HymMn: “Father in 

Hear Us Today” 

Orrerinc (As for January 14) 
Hymn: “When Thy Heart, with Joy 

O’erflowing” 

MepiraTion: (Adapt this specifically to 
your group) 

Let us think a minute of the fun we have in 
the winter, the fun of seeing snow piled into 
white heaps, the fun of playing with the snow: 
sliding on it, throwing snowballs, tobogganning, 
skiing. Think of the fun of skating on the pond. 
Then think of cozy evenings around the fire- 
place; gazing into the ever-fascinating coals of 
fire; sometimes roasting chestnuts, popping corn 


or toasting marshmallows. Think of how warm 
our houses feel when we come in from school, and 


“Let the Words of My 


Heaven, 


*From Contemporary Poetry, edited by Mar- 
guerite Wilkinson. Used by permission of the 
Macmillan Co., Publishers. 

™See frontispiece in this issue. 
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how good the hot lunch or dinner tastes. Winter 
is a cozy time and snow and ice are fun. 

But Jesus said ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 
If we do this, we will want them to have the 
same joys and comforts that we have. There are 
some people who have no joy and comfort from 
the winter. If they live in slum sections, as mil- 
lions of our people do, the snow is dirty almost 
as soon as it hits the ground and the trucks come 
around and shovel it up. They cannot even enjoy 
the beauty of the snow unless they are fortunate 
enough to be near a park. They cannot afford 
skates and sleds and skiis. Nor are their houses 
always warm when they come home from school. 
They may not even have wood or coal for the 
kitchen stove which must heat the whole flat. 
There is no soft lamplight or blazing fireplace in 
their houses. Let us think of these our brothers 
and sisters who miss so much and let us be sorry. 


PAUSE FOR THOUGHT 

INTRODUCTION TO READING: Edna Millay 
has written a ballad about a boy and 
his mother who got no joy from the 
winter. There is an imaginary or 
dream solution to the problem which 
is very beautiful. Would you like to 
listen to it? 

Reapinc: “The Ballad of the Harp- 
Weaver,” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


(Secure at library) 
MepITATION (continued) 


In real life, there will be no dream solution 
for the people who suffer from the winter. The 
difficulty will have to be worked out by people. 
It is not enough for us to be sorry. If we truly 
love our neighbors, we will try to get them the 
things they need. We will try to change things 
so that they can get themselves the things they 
need. What can we do? Perhaps we can be more 
generous with our money? Let us ask God how 
we can help. Let us pray, as the prophet Isaiah 
prayed, “Here am I, Lord, send me.’’ Perhaps we 
can study harder to find out how things got so 
mixed up that some people have so much and 
others so little. Perhaps we can learn what needs 
to be done to change things. Let us determine that 
we will somehow help. Let us never forget the 
people to whom winter brings no joy! 


READING: 
Snow Fro.ic 


Great drifts of fluffy snow, 
Gay colored snow suits: scarlet, white, vivid 
green and blue of sky. 


~Flower-faced girls in the snow suits, 


Fairer than the snow, fairer than the sky. 

The girls plunge into the billowy drifts, 

Rolling, sinking, clambering, scrabbling. 

Laughter like sleighbells dips along the snow- 
filled air. 

Now hair and eyebrows are hung with snow-spun 
lace. 

What beauty! What health! 
loving them so! 

But God, I have not forgotten, I will not forget 

Your shivering children pulling rags about their 
hunger, P 


Forgive me for 


645 pages 
234 stories 


Over 200 
pictures 


Scrunching in doorways, with bleak faces, sad and 
hurt. 
God forgive my joy! 


Hymw: “O Brother Man, Fold to Thy 
Heart,” first two stanzas. 

BENEDICTION : 

The Lord bless you and keep you 

The Lord make his face to shine upon you, 


The Lord lift up his countenance upon you and 
give you peace. 


January 29 


Take most of your time this Sunday to 
learn some worship materials which you 
can use to make your services more 
beautiful and meaningful. Learn an 
“Amen” to sing after prayers. The Dres- 
den or seven-fold “Amens” are lovely. 
Perhaps you will find them in your church 
hymnal. If not, use The Book of Worship 
of the Church School by Hugh Hart- 
shorne. If you do not know that lovely 
response from Elijah, “O Rest in the 
Lord,” learn it from the same book. ‘““The 
Lord Be with Us” is a lovely benediction, 
and “The Lord Is in His Holy Temple” 
is nice if you wish to sing your call to 
worship. The last two are also in Hart- 
shorne’s book. 

Does the department know by heart any 
Scripture material you can use in the 
worship services? Review Psalm 1oo, 
which you must have known before. 
Psalm 122 is a good one to learn for 
worship. It was written to express the 
Jew’s love for his temple and Jerusalem, 
but through the ages it has come to con- 
vey the Christian’s love for his church 
and its worship. It is doubly appropriate 
in its prayer for peace in Jerusalem in 
these days when there has been so much 
strife in that Holy City. 

Learn one or two new hymns which 
we can use in our February services which 
will be appropriate to the month of Lin- 
coln’s and Washington’s birthdays. Good 
ones are “O Beautiful My Country,” 
“My Country Is the World,” “These 
Things Shall Be—a Loftier Race,” 
“Once to Every Man and Nation.” 

Close your practice period with brief 
worship. Have a prayer for the work of 
your department, mentioning special prob- 
lems or undertakings, for your church, 
your community, your nation and the 
world family of nations. End with one 


of the “Amen’s” you have just learned. 
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SENIOR AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


To the Leader 


The beginning of a new year always 
stirs us to new resolves and big purposes. 
The topics used in this month’s services 
need our consideration so strongly that 
perhaps the bibliography offered on the 
various topics will speak much more 
effectively than I can write. The phrase, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” ap- 
peals to us just now in a more direct 
way than ever before. The world needs 
bread and resorts to almost every means 
in order to get it. Let us tell our youth 
that “God is a Father who knows how to 
give good gifts to his children,” and “the 
cattle on the thousand hills are his.” 
May we as leaders pray for a spirit of 
love and of wisdom and a desire to apply 
our Christianity to everyday life. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 

They Starve That We May Eat, Edith 
E. Lowry, Missionary Education Move- 
ment, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


35¢. 

City Shadows, Robert E. Searle, 
Friendship Press, New York. $1. 

Urban Scene, Margueritte Harmon 
Bro, Missionary Education Movement. 
25¢. 

We, Too, Are the People, Louise Arm- 
strong, Little, Brown and Company, New 
York. $3. 

On the Side of Mercy, Alice Davis 
Menken, Covici, Friede, New York. 

The Church and the City—Study for 
Youth, Owen Geer, Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, New York. 25¢. 

They Dared to Live, Robert M. Bart- 
lett, Association Press, New York. $1.25. 

The Big House, Thomas Osborne. 

Poems of Justice; Quotable Poems, 
Vols. I and II, Ed. by Thomas Curtis 
Clark. 


THEME FOR THE MontH: “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” 


January 1 
THEME: Developing a sense of social 
righteousness. 
Music: Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20, by 
Chopin. 
OPENING SENTENCES: 


“Tt is our duty to make sure that all we are 
doing is related as closely as can be to the 
thoughts that are stirring in the minds of men 
as to what is best and highest in their aspira- 
tions; and to assure ourselves, further, that 
we are availing ourselves to the full of all the 
knowledge and help that will enable us to do 
our work in the best possible way. The dis- 
tinguishing mark of the new society which 
Jesus founded was that in it, greatness consisted 
in the service of others. It issues in unselfish 
activity and creative human service. Christians 
are called to participate in the activities of the 
community both because they are impelled by 
the Christian spirit to serve their fellows, ac- 
cording to Christ’s own example, in material as 
well as spiritual things, and because only by 
participating in the general life can they help 
to make it better. Love of God and love of our 
neighbor are in Christ’s teaching inseparably 


* Director of Drama, _ First 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Presbyterian 


By Nancy Longenecker* 


united. . .. It is in ministering to the needs of 
men that we can show our love to God.’ 

These sentences have come from the Report 
of the Jerusalem Conference of the Internation- 
al Missionary Council held in 1928. They are 
fitting for us to consider at this time when a 
similar meeting is being held in Madras, India, 
for Christians from the whole world. The 
great emphasis then, as now, is that our love 
to God is shown by our love for our fellow 
men. 


Hymn: “Once to every man and na- 
tion.” Tune—T on-y-botel. 

ScripTURE: Matthew 25: 34-40. 

Litany: “Contemporary Ten Com- 
mandments,’? by Albert W. Palmer. 


Leader (or Choral Speech) : 

Life is being organized today in more and 
more intricate and complicated ways. The-old 
individual morality is not enough. Religion 
must adventure forth into the new social order. 
Is not a new decalogue of social ideals, some- 
what as follows, actually growing up in the 
Christian thought of our day? Are we willing 
to accept any lower standard? 

Response: 

May this mind be in us that was in Christ 
Jesus, our Lord. 

Leader (or Choir) : 


I am the Lord thy God, but thou shalt re- 
member that I am also the God of all the 
earth. I have no favorite children. The Negro 
and the Hindu, the Chinese, Japanese, Russian 
and Mexican are all my beloved children. 
Response: 

Our Father, incline our hearts to do thy will. 
Leader: 

II 


Thou shalt not measure a city’s greatness 
by its population or its bank clearing alone, but 
also by its low infant mortality, its homes, 
playgrounds, libraries, schools, hospitals and 
its low record for bootlegging, prostitution, 
robbery and murder. 

Response: \ 

Our Father, incline our hearts to do thy will. 
Leader: 

Ill 


Thou shalt remember that no civilization 
can rise above the level of its respect for and 
ideals of womanhood. 

Response: 

Our Father, incline our hearts to do thy will. 
Leader: 

IV 


Thou shalt remember thine own sins and 
build no prisons for revenge and punishment, 
but make thy courts clinics for the soul and thy 
jails hospitals for moral diseases. 

Response: 

Our Father, incline our hearts to do thy will. 
Leader: 

Vv 


Thou shalt remember that the end-product 
of industry is not goods or dividends, but the 
kind of men and women whose lives are molded 
by that industry. 

Response: 

Our Father, incline our hearts to do thy will« 
Leader: 

VI 


Thou shalt press on from political democracy 
toward industrial democracy, remembering that 
no man is good enough or wise enough to gov- 
ern another man without his consent, and that, 
in addition to a living wage, every man craves 
a reasonable share in determining the conditions 
under which he labors. 

Response: 

Our Father, incline our hearts to do thy will. 

Leader: 


1 Passim. Report of the Jerusalem Conference. 
Used by permission of the International Mission- 
ary Council. 

?From Inter-Church Hymnal. Used by per- 
mission of Biglow-Main-Excell Co., Chicago. 


VII 
Thou shalt outlaw war and make no threat- 
ening gestures‘either with great navies or vast 
military preparations against thy neighbor. 
Response: 
Our Father, incline our hearts to do thy will. 
Leader: 
VIII 


Thou shalt honor men for character and sery- 
ice alone, and dishonor none because of race, 
color or previous condition of servitude. 
Response: 

Our Father, incline our heart to do thy will. 
Leader: 

IX 


Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor by malicious propaganda or colored 
news or by calling him contemptuous names 
such as _Dago, Chink, Jap, Wop, Nigger or 
Sheeney. 


Response: 

Thou shalt remember that when thine own 
ancestors were savages and barbarians other 
men brought to them the saving and civilizing 
gospel. Now that thou art rich and prosperous, 
beware lest thou export to Asia and Africa 
only thy science and efficiency, thy warships, 
goods and moving pictures films and forget to 
export the Christian message and the Christ- 
like spirit also. 


Hymn: “These things shall be, a loftier 
race.” Tune—Thruro. 

PRAYER: Our Father, 

“Knowledge we ask not—knowledge 
Thou hast lent; 

But Lord, the will—there lies our bit- 
ter need; 

Give us to build above the deep intent 

The deed, the deed.”? 

BENEDICTION: Let the words of our 
mouths, and the meditation of our 
hearts, and the cooperative work of 
our hands, be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, our Strength and our Re- 
deemer.” 


January 8 
THEME: The migrants pray, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” 
Music: Adagio from Sonata Pathetique, 
by Beethoven. 
INTERPRETER: 


This month the phrase ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,” should heighten our conviction 
that Jesus was interested in our physical well- 
being. As Browning said, ‘‘All good things are 
Nae er soul helps flesh more than flesh helps 
soul. 

Mayor Fiorella LaGuardia of New York 
City, in speaking of the ill-fed, insisted that he 
believed when Jesus said “bread” he meant 
“bread.” It is known that eighty percent of 
the world go to bed hungry. Are we of the 
twenty percent in any way responsible for this? 
Within our own country there are many who 
are hungry. Today we are interested in that 
great group of people known as the migrants 
who shift from place to place without an abid- 
ing home. “They starve that we may eat,” is 
the report of those who speak with authority 
concerning their condition. 


Hymn: “Where cross the crowded ways 
of life.” Tune—Germany. 
Litany :4 


3 Last stanza of “A Prayer,” by John Drink- 
water. Copyright, Houghton Mifflin Co. Used by 
permission. 

* Adapted from “A Litany for the Spirit of 
Jesus,” in The Kingdom, the Power, and the 
Glory, Copyright Oxford University Press. Used 
by permission. 
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Leader: Jesus, whose glory shone in his own 
home and in his workshop; 

Response: Renew thy spirit in us. 

Leader: Jesus, who loved the common folk; 
who dared to love the simple and childlike; 
who used the weak to confound the strong; 

Response: Renew thy spirit in us. 

Leader: Jesus, who agonized for the lost; who 
inspired heroism in all great saints and 
lovers; 

Response: Renew thy spirit in us. 

Leader: Jesus, who called all to forsake all, 
that having thee, we may possess all. 

Response: Renew thy spirit in us. 


Porm: “Awareness,”® by Miriam Teich- 
nor. 

God—let me be aware. 

Let me not stumble blindly down the ways, 

Just getting somehow safely through the days, 

Not even groping for another hand, 

Not even wondering why it all was planned, 

Eyes to the ground unseeking for the light, 

Soul never aching for a wild-winged flight, 

Please keep me eager just to do my share. 

God—let me be aware. 


God—let me be aware. 

Stab my soul fiercely with others’ pain, 

Let me walk seeing horror and stain. 

Let my hands, groping, find other hands. 
Give me the heart that divines, understands. 
Give me the courage, wounded, to fight. 
Flood me with knowledge, drench me in light. 
Please, keep me eager just to do my share. 
God—let me be aware. 


Hymn: “The voice of God is calling.” 
READINGS FROM They Starve That We 
May Eat,® by Edith Lowry: 

1. Moneyless, unemployed  tran- 
sients, whether known as tramps or 
hoboes or vagabonds, have never been 
popular in stable communities, and the 
words to which they march are “Move 
on!” Two decades ago there were, 
among the many classed under one or 
another of the above titles, those to 
whom the freedom and the irresponsi- 
bility of the life of the open road com- 
pensated for its discomforts and its un- 
certainties; but it is more than prob- 
able that at least the original impulse 
toward the unsettled life was for the 
most the hope that somewhere work 
would be available. Unemployed in one 
place, men started in search of work— 
single men and married men alike; but 
the families of the latter remained in 
the home town to be sent for “when 
work had been found.” The penniless 
family was, however, a part of its com- 
munity and as such was cared for 
there. Grudgingly and meagrely, per- 
haps, but the members had at least 
something of that sense of security 
which comes from identification with 
a neighborhood. There were individ- 
uals and agencies to whom appeal could 
be made in the last extremity... . 


2. What is the relationship of the 
migrant to the church in the commu- 
nity to which he has come? Usually 
there is none. Few ever think of in- 
viting him to come to church. Yet, at 
the same time the churches and the 
missionary societies in the community 
are studying and planning to meet the 
needs of those in darkest Africa, China, 
or Japan, or in other parts of the 


5From 1000 Quo’able Poems, published by 
Willett Clark & Co., Chicago. Used by per- 
mission. 

* Used by permission of the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, Publishers, New York City. 
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United States. Is not the welfare of 
the Migrant “on their doorstep” a 
missionary responsibility? Amazingly 
often churches are totally unaware that 
Migrants are in their midst... . 


3. When one realizes that this group 
is made up of those who have pro- 
fessed themselves as followers of the 
Christ, “who went about doing good,” 
surely these are those to whom the 
community may logically look for lead- 
ership in plans to fulfill the injunction: 
“And if a stranger sojourn with thee 
in your land, ye shall not do him 
wrong. The stranger that sojourneth 
with you shall be unto you as the home- 
born among you, and thou shalt love 
him as thyself... .” Lev. 19: 33, 34. 


ScripTuRE: Matthew 25: 31-46. 

Unison Prayer: Heavenly Father, we 
ask that all may have their daily bread. 
We sit at the common table in thy 
great house and the supply of each 
depends on the security of all. As we 
stand thus looking up to thee for our 
bread, every one of us feels sorrow 
and shame if we have taken more than 
our fair share and have left others 
hungry. Teach us to glorify thy name 
by sharing. Amen. 


January 15 


THEME: The children of the street and 
the children who labor pray, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.” 

INTERPRETER: (Also suggestive is the 
article, “The Child Labor Problem,” 
in this issue of the Journal.) 


On this midwinter day, while our minds are 
keyed for school and for the many opportunities 
that are ours, let us remember that there exists 
a serious percentage of our fellow citizens who 
are denied such privileges. It is unbelievable 
that in our day of advancement laws need to 
be enacted to protect children from becoming 
the tools of industry where their lives are short- 
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ened, their minds are blighted, and their spirits 
are never awakened through contact with finer 
things. The children of the street, where 
poverty and disease and ignorance prevail, easily 
fall into juvenile delinquency. This area of 
crime has increased until it is one of our most 
serious social problems. These groups also need 
bread and pray for it by some means or other. 
They often sacrifice their freedom for bread, 
and children in industry have sacrificed their 
freedom to give ‘us useless things. Let us re- 
member them today with serious thought. What 
shall we do about it? 


Hymwn: “Jesus, thou divine companion.” 
RESPONSIVE SERVICE: 

Leader: Have we thought of the thou- 
sands of children who work in fac- 
tories and produce cheap finery for 
us? 

Unison Response: Lord, have mercy 
upon us. Forgive our vanity and our 
cheap selfishness. 

Leader: Are not all children potential 
citizens of our country and of the 
Kingdom we are building? 

A Voice: 

A child am I, yet in me lies part of 
the future of the race; 

A child, in whom the good and ill 
of ages past have left their 
trace. 

A child—with right to dream and 
play; to grow just as God’s 
flowers do. 

A child—look deep within my eyes, 
and mirrored there is part of 
you. 

Protect me now, that I may keep 
the Flag of Freedom floating 
high; 
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“INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL” 
stores music to its high and rightful 
place as a vital inspiring means to richer 
worship. Singing from this masterful 
collection unifies your congregation. 


Te- 


PRODUCT OF GENIUS 


Musical and religious genius of all the 
Christian centuries united to produce 
“INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL”. Ten 
thousand churches and over half a 
hundred church musicians helped to 
compile it. Musical programs were ana- 
lyzed to include only the hymns actually 
sung and repeated. It contains only the 
winnowed best of religious music. 


Therefore, spiritually as weil as musi- 
cally, this great hymnal attains a new 
level of value. Mechanically, it com- 
bines the best paper and printing, and 
bindery cloth. Sturdily and beautifully 
bound for dignity and wearing strength. 
Lacquering of long-life covers keeps 
gold stamping bright and prevents pre- 
mature wear. “Aids-to-Worship” sec- 
tion of 96 pages is a golden treasury of 
devotion, public and private; 528 pages, 
479 musical numbers. Price per 100 not 
prepaid, only $75. 


Hymn Books for Church School 
and Junior Church 
“American Church and Church School 
Hymnal”—holds the interest of adoles- 
cents. Price $55.00 per 100, not prepaid. 

Fully orchestrated. 
“American Junior Church School Hym- 
nal”—edited by experts for the Junior 
Department. Price $40.00 per 100, not 
prepaid. 

Write for Inspection Copies 


Mail coupon for returnable sample of 
these different and distinguished hymn 
books—the perfect and abundant sup- 
ply for every church music need. 


‘Bighow-Main-Excell Go. 


5703-TC West Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 


Please send returnable samples for inspection of 
books checked below: 
O Inter-Church Hymnal 
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Protect me—that the altar fires of 
Truth and Justice may not die. 

Protect me—ye of larger growth, 
hear my appeal: Please take my 
hand 

And lead me safely through the days 

of Childhood into Grownup 
Land.’ 

Unison Response: Lord, have mercy 
upon us. May every child have a 
fuller life because I have lived. 

Solo Response: Second stanza of “O 
Son of Man, Our Hero.”8 

ScripTURE: Mark 10: 13-16. 
PRAYER: 

Give us, we pray thee, a vivid sense 
of the little children condemned to live 
in crowded tenements and to play amid 
the traffic of the streets, deprived of 
the simplest elements of human health 
and happiness, robbed even of the com- 
mon heritage of pure air and sunshine. 
Make us conscious of the preventable 
disease and crime which breed in the 
narrow alleys, and in the dark inner 
rooms where sunlight never comes. 

Grant us grace at this time to gird 
ourselves for action. May our city and 
nation put their hands to the clearance 
of the slums and to the building of 
homes more fit for the children of 
God. Vouchsafe to us in this task of 
thy Kingdom a special sense of thy 
nearness and love, inasmuch as we 
would do it unto thee. For Jesus’ sake, 
Amen.® 


January 22 


THEME: The unemployed pray, “ 

this day our daily bread.” 
Music: Warum? by Schumann. 
INTERPRETER: 


What has the church to do with the heavy 
problem of the unemployed? Jesus taught us to 
share one another’s burdens, and through the 
centuries the church has been the source of 
comfort and of service to the needy in every 
community. Now we face a nation-wide problem 
which affects so many millions that the church 
seems inadequate to meet such a demand. We 
are not freed from this responsibility because 
we are unequal to the task, but we should set 
about to clear our minds for thinking wisely 
and philosophically upon this subject. There 
are countries which have met this situation 
through proper legislation and direction of 
relief. The church should inspire and uphold 
the men who hold the responsibility for these 
millions of people within our land. The sense 
of insecurity rests keenly upon us all and should 
make us, as Christians, seek more definitely the 
spiritual poise and strength which comes from 
the teachings of Jesus and the promises given 
us in the Scriptures. 

Work has always been honorable to the 
self respecting man or woman. As we think 
of this today let us pray for tasks equal to our 
powers and for a will to earn our own bread 
and to share our bread with those who cannot 
work, 


Give us 


Hymn: “O master workman of the 


race.” 
OPENING SENTENCES: Matthew 7: 7-12. 
READINGS :2° 


™’The Plea of the Child,” by Mrs. Skelton. 
Published in the Child Welfare Magazine. Used 
by permission. 

No. 109 in the New Hymnal for American 
Youth. 

®* Adapted from Prayers for Self and Society, 
by James Myers. Used by permission of Associa- 
tion Press, Publishers. 

* From Urban Scene, by Margueritte Harmon 
Bro, Missionary Education Movement, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Used by permission. 


First voice: 


Most church members would probably agree 
on the following standards: 

1. Relief must be adequate, Americans 
should be assured of at least the minimum 
essentials of health and decency. 

2. Great care should be taken to protect 
the self-respect of the recipients, perhaps 
through a system of social security under 
which assistance is rendered as a right rather 
than as a charity. 

3. There is need for a unified, national 
program. 

4. The whole program should be ad- 
ministered with as little cost to society as is 
consistent with the adequate standards. 

5. Administration of the relief and secur- 
ity programs should, as far as possible, be 
taken out of politics and placed in the hands 
of trained experts. 


Second Voice: 


Presentation of facts, public discussion, 
and pressure for adequate legislation are 
among the church members’ responsibilities. 

One way the unemployed, the low-income 
group and the middle-bracket group in cities 
are, Working together to make their incomes 
“stretch further” is through consumers’ and 
housing cooperatives. 

The retail cooperative store has the fol- 
lowing principles: membership is open to 
everybody; each member, no matter how 
many shares he owns, has one vote; the re- 
turn on capital is limited, usually to the 
legal rate of interest; earnings are distributed 
to members in proportion to their patronage. 
City cooperatives include various kinds of 
stores, gas stations, laundries, credit unions, 
restaurants, recreation facilities, supply of 
electricity, housing. 

Approximately one-tenth of the 800,000 
people enrolled in the Consumers Co- 
operative Movement of America are town 
and city people. 


Third Voice: 


Some 50,000,000 people are dependent 
upon the nation’s industry. ‘‘A civilization 
saves its soul by the way it earns its daily 
bread.” The city church cannot ignore the 
struggle of millions of workers to organize 
in order to bargain collectively for better 
laboring conditions, shorter hours, a fairer 
wage-share in the profits of industry. Justice 
never comes to pass in the abstract. The 
church offers an open forum for the dis- 
cussion of facts and a high criterion of 
brotherhood for the measuring of those 
facts. 


Hymn: “My Master was a worker.” 
Tune—A urelia. 
Litany: For the Unemployed.!° 


Leader: For our ignorance and our greed which 
have brought to multitudes starvation in the 
midst of plenty, 

Response: Lord, have mercy upon us. 

Leader: From sense of our own virtue at some 
slight charity to the unemployed, 

Response: Good Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: From luxury and display, while many 
have not where to lay their heads, 

Response: Good Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: From heedless comfort in the security 
of our homes, while families of the poor are 
evicted from the tenements, their children 
and furniture upon the street, 

Response: Good Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: From spending billions for battleships 
while the unemployed live upon a crust, 

Response: Good Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: From methods of private or public 
relief which save the bodies of men but 
destroy their inmost spirit; from hurting the 
finer sensibilities of men and women, robbing 
them of their pride and self-respect, 

Response: Good Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: From false notions that by preaching 
we can save the souls of men, while un- 
employment breaks their hearts, unbalances 
their minds, destroys their homes, tempts 
them beyond measure, visits want and dis- 
ease upon their children; turns the heart to 
bitterness, hatred and rebellion, or to hope- 
lessness, despair, and death, 
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Response: Good Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: From ever forgetting the forlorn 
figure of the unemployed; from failure to 
see that our social fabric is as shabby as his 
coat, and that our heads must bow in equal 
shame with his, 

Response: Good Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: From satisfaction with any revival of 
trade or renewed prosperity while multitudes 
still can find no work, 

Response: Good Lord, deliver us. 

Leader: That our conscience may know no rest 
until unemployment is abolished, 

Response: We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

Leader: That it may please thee to guide us 
quickly into the good life in which there 
shall be peace and plenty; a sharing of labor 
and leisure and joy by all the children of 
men, 

Response: We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 


BENEDICTION: “But when he saw the 
multitudes, he was moved with com- 
passion for them, because they were 
distressed and scattered, as sheep not 
having a shepherd.” 


January 29 


THEME: The prisoners pray, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.’ 

Music: Crescendo, by Lassen. 

INTERPRETER: 


In recent times the movies and the stage 
have presented a great many stories of prison 
life in some form or other. Not often have 
solutions been offered, but rather romantic or 
imaginative endings come to these tragic situa- 
tions. The papers were filled with the revela- 
tions of recent atrocities where prisoners were 
obviously brutally treated, but the incidents 
which are printed are few indeed compared 
with the actual suffering in such institutions. 
Certain sociologists have set their minds to in- 
vestigate prisons and to attempt worthy re- 
forms. Here is an objective for any youth to 
devote his life to in bringing in the Kingdom. 
Not only the imprisonment but the experiences 
which follow imprisonment are so difficult that 
many are unable to make the adjustment to com- 
munity life again and consequently become re- 
peaters. Dillinger was embittered because of his 
first prison term and used his great power 
against society rather than for it. What is our 
responsibility for this unfortunate group? Let 
us think soberly and wisely concerning this 
disease of our age. 


Hymn: “Lead on, O King eternal.” 
ScripTURE: Matthew 25: 31-46. 
Prayer: For Use in Prisons!” 


First Voice: 


O God, we men and women in prison 
make our prayer to thee, We, too, claim 
thee as the Father of our spirit and the great 
friend of our better self. Men have passed 
judgment on us by our outward acts, but 
thou alone knowest all things. Thou knowest 
how some of us were burdened by the sins 
of our ancestors; and some were tainted with 
vice in our youth before we understood; and 
some made a brave fight, but the powers of 
evil were strong; and some thought they 
were doing right when they broke the law. 
We would hide nothing from thee, O thou 
Searcher of hearts, but we pray thee to 
pardon the frailties and mistakes of the past. 
and in the years still left to us do thou build 
up our lives to noble manhood and woman- 
hood. 


Second Voice: 


Give us back our freedom in due time. 
Make a place for us where we can do honest 
and wholesome work among our fellow men. 
Give us strength to maintain our honor and 
never again to give needless sorrow to those 
who love us. 


2 From i a for the Social Awakening, by 
Walter Rauschenbusch, Pilgrim Press. Used by 
permission, 
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Third Voice: 


We pray thee for patience and hopefulness 
in these long and lonely days. May all the 
great world of men be filled more and more 
with thy saving love, so that pure men and 
women may not be snared in temptation, and 
those who go wrong may be turned back to 
the right without the need of prisons. Grant 
that our own experience may in some way 
help others, that so our life may not be lived 
in vain, but may add a little to the common 
good and joy of mankind in the better days 
to come. 


Discussion of The Criminal Code, or 
The Valiant, which are plays concern- 
ing prison life; or have a symposium 
where the various aspects might be 
discussed by the young people, using 
On the Side of Mercy as a resource 
book. 

Hymn: “TI would be true” 


as the initial volume. 


and presentation of each lesson. 


OPINIONS THAT COUNT 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 


“‘As fresh and usable as in the first years. It 
is the only book which follows the compre- 
hensive approach to the lesson, classifying ma- 
terial for the various departments.’’ 


THE BAPTIST STUDENT 


“Modern scholarship, as its best, is blended 
in crystal clearness with oriental customs and 
ancient traditions as such blending can best 
throw light upon the Scripture.’’ 

SUNDAY SCHOOL WORLD 


“‘A generation of users of ‘Tarbell’s Teachers’ 
Guide’ have come to treasure its practicalness, 
freshness, and timeliness.’’ 


ZION’S HERALD 


“Truly what it calls itself, a teachers’ guide, 
rather than a commentary. It gives the text 
adequate treatment, but spends more of its 
pages in the development of the lesson in 
terms of modern life problems.” 


RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE 


“With the use of this volume any teacher can 
now be well prepared for the task of teaching 
the most difficult lesson to the most exacting 
class,” 


At All Bookstores 


THE LESSON HELP WITHOUT A PEER 


By MARTHA TARBELL, Ph.D. Litt.D. 


After thirty-three years Tarbell’s for 1939 comes to you as fresh and crisp and full 
of helpful comment and interesting information regarding the International Lessons 


Each year this skillful author maintains the same high standard set by previous 
issues. Her regular departments of explanations and comments, light from Oriental 
life, historical and geographical background are here. 

The discussion of the topics for young people, adults, intermediates and seniors, 
with many illustrations, maps, etc., will help all teachers to a vivid understanding 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPAN 


HANDY BOOK 7, 


A whole year of Programs—Pageants 
and plays for Thanksgiving—Christmas 
—Easter—Children’s Day—Mother’s and 
Father's Day-Promotion—Rally Day, Ete. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME-‘1:2 


Get catalog of Clean Plays and 
Entertainments 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE Inc. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO ----- DENVER, COLO. 


BENEDICTION: “The Lord bless thee and 
keep thee.” 


GREAT PREACHERS SAY: 

Dr. Stuart Nye Hutchison: ‘Best book of 
its kind published.”’ 

Dr. Charles R. Erdman: 
upon this great service.’ 

Dr. J. C. Massee: ‘‘The best help for teach- 
ers in the preparation of the lesson.’ 

Dr. A. L. Ryan (World’s S. S. Assoc.) : “A 
perfectly marvelous contribution to our work.”” 
Dr. William L. Stidger: ‘‘A gold mine of a 
book.” 


“Congratulations 


IMPROVED UMIFOR m COURSE 


' TARBELL’s 
TEACHERS’ Guipe 


TO THE INTEaN 
ATIONAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL Lessons 


8y MARTHA Taney PhD Uno 


Strong Binding for a year’s rough 
usage—$2.00 Postpaid 


158 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


What's Happening in 
RELIGIOUS BUCA TION 


“ UNIVERSAL BIBLE SUNDAY is being 

observed this year on December 11. 
Information and suggestions for its ob- 
servance in the church or church school 
can be secured from the American Bible 
Society, Bible House, Park Avenue and 
57th St., New York City. See also the 
article, “The Bible Around the World,” 


in this issue. 


“ Tuer CoNFERENCE of the Interna- 

tional Missionary Council now being 
held in Madras, India, will be followed 
by a series of Post-Madras Conferences 
to cover the chief cities of the United 
States and Canada, during February and 
March, 1939. Two teams, composed of 
the national Christian leaders from vari- 
ous countries, two men and a woman, 
with various Madras delegates from the 
United States and Canada, will tour the 
country. The East, South, and Central 
areas will be covered in February, and 
the West in March, though there will 
be a few exceptions to this general divi- 
sion. The schedule of dates and cities 
for February will be given in the Janu- 
ary Journal, and those for March in 
February. 


“* Lrapers in Christian education will 

have a warm interest in the Uni- 
versity Christian Mission now under way 
on twenty-two campuses of the United 
States. The campaign covers fall, winter 
and spring of the present college year and 
reaches campuses where 130,000 students 
are enrolled. This University Christian 
Mission is initiated by the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches on the part of all groups 
engaged in student Christian work. The 
purpose of the Mission is “to lead stu- 
dents to a vital faith in God as revealed 
in Jesus Christ, the Saviour and Lord 
of Life, and to a personal commitment 
to his cause in the world.” 

The schedule called for reaching seven 
institutions in October, five in Novem- 
ber, one in December, one in January, 
six in February, and two in March. In 
addition to many leaders from the United 
States, prominent among the speakers 
will be Dr. E. Stanley Jones of India, 
Dr. T. Z. Koo of China, and Dr. Sam 
Higginbottom of India. 


Personal Notes 


* Mrs. E. L. Christie has succeeded 

Rev. Maxwell Hall as Executive 
Secretary of the Washington County 
Council of Religious Education, located 
at Marietta, Ohio. 


* Rev. WALLACE M. Atston, formerly 

Director of Young People’s Work 
for the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, has resigned this position 
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and has become pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Charleston, West 
Virginia. 


“ Miss Lura E. AspiInwatt, for- 

merly Director of Student Work for 
the National Staff of the Disciples of 
Christ, is now at Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia, where she is Di- 
rector of Student Activities and Coun- 
selor for Girls. 


% 


*%* Rev. Oxiver B. Gorpon, PH.D., has 

been elected director of religious edu- 
cation for the Federation of Churches 
of Rochester and Monroe Counties, New 
York. He is a graduate of Lafayette 
College and of Boston and Yale Univer- 
sities. For three years he has been field 
secretary for the Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education. He 
was on the faculty of the Conference on 


the United Christian Adult Movement - 


at Lake Geneva in the summer of 1937, 
and director of the Christian Family Life 
Conferences at the International Con- 
vention on Christian Education in the 
summer of 1938. 


e? 


“ Rev. LuTHER WESLEY SMITH, D.D., 

began his new work on October 1 
as Executive Secretary of the American 
Baptist Publication Society as successor 
to Dr. Owen C. Brown. Dr. Smith 
comes from a pastorate of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Syracuse, where the church 
school and young peoples program 
ranked among the best in the Northern 
Baptist Convention. He served three 
years as chairman of the Convention’s 
Youth Movement Committee, which car- 
ried out a significant series of youth con- 
ferences throughout the denomination. 
He will be warmly welcomed into the 
fellowship of denominational service, and 
also into that of other churches through 
the International Council, of which the 
American Baptist Publication Society has 
been an active member since its organi- 
zation. 


ARE YOU using Visual Education in 
your church? 

The Committee on Visual Education 
of the International Council is anxious 
to secure data on how extensively and 
in what ways churches are using visual 
aids, so that a report can be made for 
the guidance of all. 

You can help the Committee by send- 
ing a post card to Dr. Paul H. Vieth, 409 
Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, Chairman of the Committee on 
Visual Education, telling him that you 
will cooperate in the study. 


World Happenings 


“ Tue TentH World’s Christian En- 

deavor Convention was held in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, last summer. Its total 
aggregate attendance set a new record, 
with twenty thousand in a single session. 
Its Junior gathering was the largest and 
most impressive ever held. The program 
was notable for the large number of de- 
cisions for Christ, for definite Christian 
activity, and for full-time service; for 
its broad plans for Christian Endeavor 
development; for its insistence upon the 
total Christian program for the needs of 
our world; for its missionary spirit; for 
its evening parade of 8,000 delegates; and 
for a united communion service with 
5,000 persons. 


* THE Joint Board of Graded Les- 
sons of Australia and New Zealand 
has been trying to find a way of helping 
those who live in the more distant parts 
of Australia and New Zealand, where 
Sunday schools are not easy to conduct. 
The Home Quarterly, which had been 
published for three years, was found not 
adequate for the varying age groups in 
the homes. Consequently in January of 
1938 three periodicals were published for 
this group: The Primary Home Maga- 
zine, for the younger members of the 
family; The Torch-Bearers for those 
who are older; and Unto the Hills for 
those over sixteen. These monthly maga- 
zines contain lesson materials designed 
for self teaching, if necessary. The Rev. 
Allan T. McNaughton, Director of Reli- 
gious Education for the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia and Co-manager of 
the Joint Board of Graded Lessons, is 
the editor of the two older publications 
and of the Advanced Teacher. He re- 
ceived his theological training at Yale 
University and has a wide acquaintance 
in this country. 
* From PoLtanp come reports of a 
deepening interest in the work of 
the Sunday School Association. Several 
groups which have hitherto not partici- 
pated in the Polish Committee have 
solicited help and guidance in their work. 
The committee has produced a short 
Bible history book, The Promised Land, 
for the use of pastors and teachers. This 
has been favourably received by the en- 
tire evangelical press in the country, and 
has also been circulated for the use of 
the Polish minorities in Lithuania and 
Esthonia. A request has reached the 
Polish committee to have this book pub- 
lished in the Russian language for use 
in Christian education among Russian 
refugees. The Committee faces the need 
of greatly increased literature for teach- 
ers and scholars in rural Sunday schools. 
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Arkansas Traveler (Bob Burns, Fay Bainter, 
Dickie Moore) (Paramount) Amusing, often im- 
probable but well-knit little story of small-town 
life with engaging characters and appealing ac- 
tion. For old friend’s widow, hobo printer saves 
newspaper, builds radio-station, rids town of 
crooks—and leaves audience happy. 

For A: Very good of kind 
For Y and C: Amusing 


The Chaser (Dennis O’Keefe, Lewis Stone) 
(MGM) Lively melodrama in hilarious mockery 
of law, courts and legal ethics. Shyster-lawyer 
hero gets rich at ambulance-chasing with help of 
drunken, crooked doctor (Lewis Stone), outwits 
justice, nullifies evidence by marrying girl hired 
to get it, and goes scot-free! 
For A: Hardly For Y: By no means 
For C: No 


Childhood of Maxim Gorky (Russian, English 
titles) (Amkino) Striking realism, fine acting and 
direction, in strong picture of Gorky’s childhood 
background. Benighted, elemental life of endless 
wrangling, maudlin affection, bestial cruelty in 
dreary land. Depressingly convincing picture of 
low-level civilization. 
For A: Good of kind For Y and C: No 

Cossacks Across the Danube (Russian—No 
titles) (Amkino) Unusual comic operetta, light 
humorous and human, of simple rural life in pic- 
turesque Ukraine. Strong character and picture 
values. Avoids aural and visual distraction by 
patches of dialog, of song, of silence. Story hard 
to follow without titles. 

For A: Novel For Y: No.interest For C: No 

Courier of Lyons (French, English titles) 
(Pax) Forceful, well-directed, historical drama 
based on real case of mistaken identity and mis- 
- carriage of justice during French Revolution. 
Pierre Blanchar in dual role, falsely convicted 
by unrelenting judges, is beheaded as criminal he 
resembled. Acting superb. 

For A: Very good For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Drums (Sabu, Raymond Massey, Roger Live- 
say) (United Artists) Vivid, full color picture 
of. British army-post life on Khyber Pass frontier 
with magnificent mountain backgrounds. Little In- 
dian prince’s loyalty to England defeats Indian 
treachery in violent fighting climax. Great specta- 
cle, tense action, much noise. 
For A: Very good of kind For Y: Thrilling 

For C: No , 

Five of a Kind (Dionne Quints, Hersholt, Tre- 
vor, Romero) (Fox) Fascinating scenes of Quints’ 
singing, piano-playing, dancing, playing with dolls 
and puppies—crudely framed in lively, improbable 
yarn of rival newshawks, man and woman, seek- 
ing to “scoop” Quint broadcast, the man a cheap 
cad! Good taste missing again. 

For A: Interesting For Y and C: Mostly amusing 


Four Daughters (Lane sisters, Rains, Garfield) 
(Warner) Vivid, realistic portrait of one happy 
family of four daughters, and the joy, sorrow and 
tragedy that romance can bring. Fine cast, notable 
characterizations, Garfield outstanding. Excep- 
tional film despite artificial touches. 

For A: Excellent « For Y: Mature but good 
For C: Beyond them 


Garden of the Moon (Pat O’Brien, Lindsay, 
John, Payne) (Warner) Noisy, silly musical of 
absurd feuds between conceited manager of garish 
night-club and band leader, glorifying night clubs, 
“swing,” and some painful ‘‘vocalizing.”’ Tricky 
manager, faking death-bed scene, etc., wins band 
contract and club success. 

For A: Absurd For Y: Doubtful value 
For C: No 


Girls’ School (Ann Shirley, Nan Grey, Noah 
Berry, Jr.) (Columbia) Somewhat romanticized 
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HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are not 
the judgment of an individual, but of a 
committee of qualified men and women who 
are in no way connected with the motion 
picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the content and effect of 
the film are desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


and exaggerated story of girl’s boarding-school 
life. Problems of snobbery, scholarship students, 
broken homes, parental wealth’s effect on adminis- 
tration fairly accurately shown. Thrills, pranks, 
crises of ’teen age make the picture. 

For A: Interesting For Y and C: Good 


If I Were King (Colman, Rathbone, Dee) 
(Paramount) Old Paris lavishly portrayed, per- 
fect in costume and background. King Louis XI 
(Rathbone) and the extraordinary Francois Vil- 
lon (Colman) masterfully played, with deft use of 
Villon’s poems. Mass action and dialog expertly 
handled. Historical drama beautifully done. 
For A: Excellent For Y: Mature but good 

For C: Beyond them 


Inspector General (Czechoslovak, English ti- 
tles) (Barrison) Dull screening of Gogol’s satire 
on Russia’s official graft of 100 years ago. Impos- 
tor, mistaken for Inspector-General, industriously 
gathers bribes from high and low in primitive 
village, and escapes in time. Badly overacted to 
make it ‘‘very funny.” 
For A: Crude For Y and C: No 

Juvenile Court (Paul Kelly, Rita Hayworth) 
(Columbia) Well-worn theme of tough slum 
youngsters, incipient gangsters, till reform and 
reformation is achieved through slum-born lawyer- 
hero’s idea of athletic clubs. Quite wholesome ef- 
fect despite some artificiality in situation and ac- 
tion. 

For A: Perhaps For Y: Fair of kind 
For C: No 


King of Alcatraz (Lloyd Nolan, Gail Patrick) 
(Paramount) Hectic melodrama about murderous 
crook escaped from Alcatraz. Boards ship dis- 
guised as old lady, pulls gun, gets control of 
ship, but two heroic radio-operators save situa- 
tion. Terrific thrills, terrific fighting, terrific ab- 
surdities. 

For A: Perhaps For Y and C: No 

Lady Objects (Lanny Ross, Gloria Stuart) (Co- 
lumbia) College grad (architect-hero) marries 
class mate (lawyer-heroine). She succeeds, he 
fails, takes to drink, charged with murder at 
accidental death of cabaret queen—but heroine 
frees him in courtroom climax. Lanny sings much, 
acts what he can. 
For A and Y: Hardly For C: No 

Missing Guest (Paul Kelly) (Universal) Loose- 
ly made, commonplace murder mystery set in old 
haunted mansion reopened by heroine 20 years 
after father’s murder there. Again an irrepressible, 
fresh reporter-hero solves crime. Unfunny pair 


of amateur detectives lugged in for comic relief! 
For A: Poor For Y: Hardly For C: No 


Moonlight Sonata (Paderewski, Marie Temp- 
est) (British) Stupid story, woodenly acted save 
by Marie Tempest, with trite plot only slightly 
connected to Moonlight Sonata. Some good sets 
and photography, but mostly a feeble framework 
for presenting Paderewski’s great playing of the 
classics, its chief value. 
For A and Y: Perhaps For C: Hardly 

Mr. Doodle Kicks Off (Joe Penner, June Tra- 
vis) (RKO) Ridiculous college makes ridiculous 
hero into ridiculous football star to get big en- 
dowment from his father. Idiotic full-length farce, 
seven mortal reels of Joe Penner’s elemental 
clowning unrelieved by anything. Vacuous giggles 
for all who want them. 
For A: Stupid For Y: Depends on taste 
For C: Perhaps 


Passport Husband (Stuart Erwin, Pauline 
Moore) (Fox) Laughably absurd farce-thriller. 
Over-dumb hero gets mixed up with two girls, 
tricked by crook gang into marrying wrong one, 
but finally marries right one after capturing whole 
gang by rediculously impossible coup. Some cheap 
risque touches. 
For A: Feeble For Y and C: No 

Robber’s Bride (German, poor English titles) 
(UFA) Gay, tuneful, richly staged operetta (Mil- 
locker’s Gasparone) with much dancing, music re- 
freshly non-“swing,” and well tangled plot about 
coffee smugglers, fortune hunters, imaginary arch- 
robber, and true love troubles. Good for German 
language students. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Fairly good 
For C: No 


The Sisters (Bette Davis, Errol Flynn) (War- 
ner) Oldest of three Montana sisters, in Teddy 
Roosevelt-San Francisco earthquake time, mar- 
ries gay, bibulous, spineless newspaperman, and 
suffers devotedly to a “happy ending,” also hope- 
less. Intelligent, careful, serious screening of book 
too big fag screening. Depressing. 

For A: Disappointing For Y and C: No 


South Riding (R. Richardson, Edna Best, Ed- 
mund Gwenn) (United Artists) Fine, mature, 
leisurely British film, expertly acted, rich in 
character interest. Impressive realism and re- 
straint in absorbing human drama built round 
community problems and leaders’ individual lives. 
Charming rural settings. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Mature 
For C: Too mature 


Strange Boarders (Tom Walls, Renee Saint- 
Cyr) (Gaumont British) Mystery comedy of much 
novelty and character interest. Duty calls Secret 
Service hero on eve of honeymoon to trace spy- 
ring stealing government plans. Charming wife 
trails hero with laughable complications. Amus- 
ingly impossible climax rounds out the lively en- 
tertainment. 

For A: Good For Y: Amusing 
For C: Probably good 


Swing That Cheer (Tom Brown, Wilcox, 
Moore) (Universal) Better-than-usual football 
story, in a conceivable college. Glory-loving quar- 
terback refuses credit to interference-running pal 
who, faking injury, finally shows hero’s and 
school’s dependence on him in crucial game. Tense, 
happy ending readjusts sense of values. 

For A: Pleasant For Y: Interesting 
For C: Good 


That Certain Age (Deanna Durbin, Melvyn 
Douglas, Jackie Cooper) (Universal) Charming, 
amusing, well-acted story of young girl’s in- 
fatuation for older friend of father and effective 
scheme of parents and victim to disenchant her. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Private Enemy Number One. By Cath- 
erine Atkinson Miller. New York, 
Round Table, 1938. 196 p. $1.50. 

A book intended primarily for young 
people “standing at the beginning of the 
deceptive and bewildering highway of 
life’ but which is written with such a 
deft combination of charm, practical in- 
terpretation of psychology, idealism and 
common sense as to be valuable for any 
one attempting “victory over one’s self.” 
The book is as refreshing as a crisp 
autumn breeze. Here are some of the 
chapters: Who Is Your Worst Enemy? 
How Did You Get This Way? Are You 
Grown Up Emotionally? Do You De- 
serve to have Friends? What Will you 
Make of Marriage? and, Can You Find 
Your Place in a Changing World? 

J.B.K. 


The God Whom We Ignore. By John 
Kennedy. New York, Macmillan, 1938. 
260 p. $2.00. 

This book is addressed primarily to the 
bulk of our nominal church members, 
but also to the minister and average 
church worker. “Why Men Do Worship” 
and “Why Men Do Not Worship,” are 
the chapters that provide a thought-pro- 
voking and clear analysis of the reason 
for worship. Dr. Kennedy is the minister 
of a Presbyterian Church in Scotland. 
Naturally, the illustrations given do not 
exactly parallel our experiences here in 
America. But the book undoubtedly will 
lead many to re-think their attitudes 
toward church attendance, woxghip, in 
church or out, and to attempt, not so 
much “de-secularizing the first day in the 
week,” as “spiritualizing the six other 
days of the week.” 

L.K. 


The Apocrypha. By Edgar J. Good- 
speed. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. 493 p. $3.00. 

What Jesus Taught. By Burton Scott 
Easton. New York, Abingdon, 1938. 147 
p. $1.50. 

Christian Beginnings. By Morton Scott 
Enslin. New York, Harper and Bros., 
1938. 533 p. $3.75. 

Three significant books on the New 
Testament. They are of interest not only 
to the student of the New Testament but 
also to those others who wish to under- 
stand its background and gain deeper un- 
derstanding of its religious teachings. 

The American translation of the Apoc- 
rypha portrays in vivid modern English 
the colorful incidents of these books. 
Brief introductory essays present the his- 
torical background of each book. 

Easton gives the teachings and sayings 
of Jesus topically arranged, newly trans- 
lated, and based on the results of recent 
scholarship, with interpretive comments 
on the text. 
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Enslin’s book combines a scholarly ap- 
preciation of the beginnings of the New 
Testament with insight unto the his- 
torical backgrounds of the New Testa- 
ment books, and does this with literary 
skill to produce a new “Introduction” to 
the New Testament. Readable for the 
layman seeking enlightenment, yet backed 
by scholarship. 

J.B.K. 


The Singing Church. By Edmond S&. 
Lorenz. Nashville, Cokesbury, 1938, 297 
p. $1.50. 

A discussion of the character of hymns, 
the history of the development of the 
Christian hymn, and of practical hym- 
nology. Written not only for ministers, 
organists, and choir masters, but also for 
all who are interested in vitalizing public 
and private worship by an intelligent use 
of our Christian hymnody. 


Beginnings of Earth and Sky. By Sophia 
L. Fahs. Boston, Beacon Press, 1937. 155 
p. $1.25. 

Beginnings of Earth and Sky. A Guide 
Book for Teachers and Parents. By 
Sophia L. Fahs and Mildred T. Tenny. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1938. 67 p. $.75. 

The first of these books is volume one 
of the new Children’s Series on Begin- 
nings in the Beacon Books in Religious 
Education. It is intended for use with 
juniors and early intermediates, and is a 
collection of stories to be read by the 
children, the materials gathered from an- 
cient folklore and from the findings of 
modern science. The unit is intended to 
aid in the child’s development of world- 
mindedness, a broadening social conscious- 
ness and a larger faith. 

The guide book gives helpful introduc- 
tory suggestions and specific guidance on 
the educational use of each of the stories 
in the reading book, including references, 
questions for discussion, and suggested 
art and other forms of creative activity. 


Beginnings of Life and Death. By Sophia 
L. Fahs and Dorothy T. Spoerl. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1938. 152 p. $1.50. 


This is volume two in the above-men- 
tioned curriculm series. The stories for 
children to read are selected as aids to 
their thinking about How Did Life Be- 
gin? and Why Do We Die?, the materi- 
als gathered from ancient folklore and 
from the findings of modern science. The 
leader’s manual is to be published later. 


All Around the City. By Esther Frei- 
vogel. New York, Friendship Press, 1938. 
95 p. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 

A source book for primary children, 
introducing them to various phases of the 
work of the church in the city. Two chil- 
dren from the country find friendly places 


and friendly faces in the city. A Primary 
Teacher's Guide for Studying the Church 
in the City by the same author is avail- 
able at 25 cents. 


Foundations of Character and Person- 
ality, An Introduction to the Psychology 
of Social Adjustment, by George H. 
Betts. Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1937. 
371 Pp. 

Dr. Betts in this book, which had to be 
completed-after his death, deals with cer- 
tain problems in character and personal- 
ity adjustments, and then touches upon a 
variety of fundamental factors in the de- 
velopment of character and personality, 
such as physical conditions, social situa- 
tions, attitudes, ideals, beliefs, and social 
codes. The book brings together a mass 
of important material which will be of 
value to religious educators. It is too fun- 
damental for satisfactory reading by the 
average person when he is worn out at 
the end of a strenuous day, and yet it is 
not at all difficult to understand. It is 
commended to those persons who wish to 
give substantial thought to the topic with 
which the book deals. 

F.L.K. 


Books Received 


Tue AporescenT Periop, by Frank K. Shut- 
tleworth. Society for Research in Child Develop- 
ment. $2.00. Graphic and pictorial presentations 
of the more important facts concerning adolescents 
and adolescent development. 

* Tur ACHIEVEMENT OF PERSONALITY,: by 
Grace Stuart. Macmillan, $1.75. 

+ Tue Arocryrpna, by Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

Tuer Bonp or Honour, by Burton Scott Easton 
and Howard Chandler Robbins. Macmillan. 
$1.50. Useful to ministers in explaining the re- 
sponsibilities of marriage to young people. A gift 
book for the man or woman about to be married. 

* BROADCASTING AND THE Pusuiic. A Case 
Study in Social Ethics by the Department of Re- 
search and Education of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. Abingdon. $1.50. 

* CHaracTeR, Growtn, Epucation, by Fritz 
Kunkel. Lippincott. $3.50. 

CHRISTIANITY AND Economics, by Sir Josiah 
Stamp. Macmillan. $2.00. An economist traces 
the interrelations of Christian teaching and eco- 
nomics and adds his general considerations and 
conclusions. 

* Democracy as A Way oF Lirr, by Boyd H. 
Bode. Macmillan. $1.25. 

A Dicrest or THE Brsxe, by Peter V. Ross. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. $2.75. The author, a lawyer 
by profession, has condensed the King James ver- 
sion of the Bible into less than 300 pages so that 
the reader, with a minimum of effort, may acquire 
a vivid comprehensive picture of the entire Bible. 

* Directory or Wor.p Missions, by Joseph 
I. Parker. International Missionary Council. 
$2.00. 

EpucaTIonaLt BroapcasTING, 1937, edited by 
C. S. Marsh. University of Chicago Press. $3.00. 
Proceedings of the Second National Conference 
on Educational Broadcasting, including the gen- 
eral sessions and section meetings. 

* A Gur To UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE, 
by Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper. $3.00. 


(Continued on page 38) 


* To be reviewed. 
7 Reviewed in this issue. 


. International Journal of Religious Education 


GRADED CURRICULUM AND GENERAL PROGRAM MATERIALS 
Published During July, August, September, 1938 


ERE is a new feature to be published 
H in the last month’s issue of each 
quarter. It is a list of graded curriculum 
and general program materials, undated, 
and continuously available after publica- 
tion. It should provide church leaders a 
veritable storehouse from which to select 
materials for church school classes, wor- 
ship services, young people’s societies, va- 
cation church schools, elementary lead- 
ership training, and dramatic activities. 

Annotations have been prepared by the 
editors or publishers themselves, with the 
Bureau of Research of the International 
Council guiding the selection, editing, or- 
ganizing, and classifying of the materials. 

References are classified according to 
the major emphasis of a publication. Sec- 
tions immediately preceding and follow- 
ing, therefore, should be consulted also. 

The Bureau of Research will be glad 
to know what readers think of this new 
feature. Is it helpful in your situation? 
In what ways might it be made more 
useful ? 


I. Religious Education of 
Children 


A. Primary 
ApAMs, KATHERINE SMITH. Now We 
Are Going to School. Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Cloister Press, 1938. Parents’ and 
Pupils’ Book, 114 p., $.60. Teacher’s 
Book, 134 p., $1.00. 


A five-unit activities-program course in religious 
education for the first grade: our day school, 
church school, Lord’s school, schools of other 
boys and girls, learning all the time. 


CuHurcH ScHooL CLosELY GRADED 
Courses. Course I, Jeanette Perkins 
Brown, Growing in God’s World. 
Course II. Ethel L. Smither, Work and 
W orship in the Church. Course III, Meta 
R. Lindsay, Learning to Live as Friends 
of Jesus. Each course in four parts. New 
York, Graded Press, 1938. Teacher’s 
Textbooks, $.40 a part; child’s Primary 
Bible Folders, $.12% a part; Picture Sets, 
$.75 a part; Folder Covers, $.024 each. 


FreivoceLt, EstHer. 4 Primary 
Teacher's Guide on the City. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1938. 48 p. $.25. 

Based an All Around the City by same author. 


B. Primary and Junior 
Brown, JEANETTE PERKINS. Joe Lives 
in the City. New York, Friendship Press, 
1938. 36 p. $.25. 


Pictures and a story of city life. 


Mitten, Nina. 4 Sari for Sita. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1938. 36 p. $.25. 


Pictures and a story of child life in India. 


Reep, ELv1izABetH. When Jesus Was a 
Boy. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1938. Pupil’s 
Book, 32 p. $.20. Teacher’s Notes in 
Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, $25 a 
quarter. 


First unit in new series of texts for third and 
fourth grades, making use of supervised class 
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Church and church school leaders! 
Why not begin now to organize your own 
cumulative index of materials which will 
be useful to you in the future? Secure a 
3” x 5” or 4” x 6” card file box, a package 
of plain index cards, and some blank 


cards. Clip and paste on cards annotated . 


references from this quarterly feature, 
from the “New Books” section of the 
Journal, and from other bibliographies. 
Classify these according to the needs of 
your own church or group. Here is one 
example: Adult Department, Bible, 
Church—attendance, programs, Drama, 
Junior Department, Kindergarten De- 
partment, Missions, Music, Nursery De- 
partment, Pictures, Race Relations, 
Senior Department, Worship, and Young 
People’s Department. Extra copies of the 
Journal may be secured from the Inter- 
national Council, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, at 15 cents each. 


study and simple note-book work with children. 


TAYLor, FLorENcE M. Neighbors at 
Peace. New York, Abingdon Press, 1938. 
134 p. $1.00. 


Vacation church schools unit of work for third 
and fourth grades based upon peace education 
experiments conducted by Metropolitan Federation 
of Daily Vacation Bible Schools ‘in New York 
City. 

C. Junior 

Hackett, ALieEN. Making Friends 
with Paul. Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1938. 
Pupil’s Book, 48 p., $.20. Teacher’s 
Guide, $.15. 

Thirteen-lesson unit in Junior Bible Workbook 
Series, making use of supervised class study 
and note-book work. 


Junior Units for Societies, Clubs, and 
Other Groups. Vol. III, No. 1. Phila- 
delphia, Westminster Press, 1938. 72 p. 
$.30. 

Thirteen sessions, distributed in three units: 
Working Together, This Is My Father’s World, 
and Peace on Earth. Produced cooperatively by a 
number of denominations and based upon Outlines 
copyrighted by International Council of Religious 
Education. 


Muuen, Nina. 4 Junior Teacher's 
Guide on the City. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1938. 48 p. $.25. 

Based on Street Corner by Harold and Eunice 
Hunting. 


Rice, Regecca. Our Father’s World. 
Boston, Pilgrim Press, 1938. Pupil’s 
Book, 48 p., $.20. Teacher’s Guide, $.15. 


Thirteen-lesson study on God’s gifts in the 
world of nature. Junior Bible Workbook Series 
unit, making use of supervised class study and 
note-book work. 


Tales from Many Lands. New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham Company, 1938. 128 
p. $.50. 

Twenty-one illustrated stories, largely about 
boys and girls of this age. 


D. Parents and Teachers 

Baxter, Epna M. Children and the 
Changing World. New York, Methodist 
Book Concern, 1938. 48 p. $.25. 

New Standard Leadership Training Curriculum 
First Series unit approved by Methodist Church. 
Five discussions each with questions for further 
study. 

GARDNER, ELIZABETH CRINGAN. The 
Nursery Child in Home and Church. To- 
ronto, Ryerson Press, 1938. 136 p. Cloth, 
$1.25. 

Studies of everyday experiences of three-year- 
old child in relation to his religious development, 
with suggested procedures for religious guidance. 

JONES, CHARLOTTE C. The Junior De- 
partment of the Church School. Boston, 
Division Christian Education, Board 
Home Missions, Congregational-Chris- 
tian Church, 1938. 20 p. $.05. Illustrated. 

Guide for large and small church schools. Sec- 
tions on Objectives, Juniors, Worship, Leadership, 
Room and Equipment, Session Schedules and bib- 
liography. 

Lewis, Marjorie M. AND WIpBER, 
Mitprep C. The Primary Department 
of the Church School. Boston, Division 
Christian Education, Board Home Mis- 
sions, Congregational-Christian Church- 
es, 1938. 24 p. $.05. Illustrated. 

Guide for strengthening work being done with 
primary children in the church. Sections on Chil- 


dren, Teacher, Room, Session, Materials and bib- 
liography. 


Marve, Marie. Teaching Children in 
the Small Church. Chicago, Board Edu- 


cation, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1938. 56 p. $.25. 
Suggests procedures, use of equipment, and 


materials for one-room and rural churches. Helps 
one to understand needs of the rural child and 
gives guidance for selection and development of 
leaders. 


Moore, Jesse ELeANor. The Kin- 
dergarten in the Church School. Bos- 
ton, Division Christian Education, Board 
Home Missions, Congregational-Chris- 
tian Churches, 1938. 16 p. $.05. Illus- 
trated. 


Suggests what to look for and how to inter- 
pret what a leader may see and hear when he 
visits a church school kindergarten. 


Moore, JESSIE ELEANOR. The Nursery 
Class in the Church School. Boston, 
Division, Christian Education, Board 
Home Missions, Congregational-Chris- 
tian Churches, 1938. 16 p. $.05. Illus- 
trated. 


Presents essentials of a nursery class for teach- 
ers, parents, and committees on religious educa- 
tion. 


Rusy, Epirn B. The Children We 
Teach. New York, Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1938. 86 p. $.25. 

New Standard Leadership Training Curricu- 
lum, First Series unit, approved by Methodist 
Church. Five discussions, each having material 
for further reading and study. 


SHIELDS, ELIZABETH McE. How Chil- 
dren Learn to Know God. Richmond, 
Presbyterian Committee Publication, 
1938. 10 p. $.05. 
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Every month during 1939, to those to whom 


12 


you have sent it, will come TODAY, a token 
of recurrent thoughtfulness. Its splendid and 
helpful spiritual guidance will mean a great deal 


to its recipients during the year. The devotional 


experiences which it brings will become a lasting 


times 


and enduring treasure. 


Send TODAY for Christmas this year. It is a 


gift that will be welcomed and appreciated by 


a year 


any young person or adult. A beautifully em- 


bossed card will accompany each gift subscrip- 


tion. 


60 cents a year 


(Please Send Cash With Order.) 


For further information address 


925 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


One of series of leaflets for parents. Treats 
such phases of the problem as learning by work- 
ing with him, through nature, human personali- 
ties, Jesus, prayer, and the mysteries that cannot 
be explained. 


E. General 

Rogrnson, W. W. The Book of Bible 
Animals. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1938. 58 p. Cloth, $1.75. Illustrated. 

Retells ten stories from the Bible about ani- 
mals. For children seven to twelve. 

TWENTE, THrEopHIL H. (Collected 
by) Folk Tales of Chhattisgarh India. 
North Tonawanda, New York, Bodoni 
Press, Inc., 1938. 62 p. Cloth, $1.00. Il- 
lustrated. 

Twenty-six folk tales of a primitive people in 
India. Contains materials for stories, sermons, 
and world friendship groups. 

II. Religious Education of 
Young People 
A. Intermediate 


CHuRCH ScHooL CLOSELY GRADED 
Courses. Course VII, Part 4, Lois R. 


Robison, The Whole World Sings. 
Course VIII, Part 4, Mary Jenness, Re- 
ligion and Beauty. Course 1X, Part 4, 
Lucile Desjardins, Great Bible Stories. 
New York, Graded Press, 1938. Pupil’s 
Workbook, 48 p. $.20 a part. Teacher’s 
Guides, 16 p. $.05 a part. 

GaiTHER, Emity F. The City I 
Would Build. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1938. 48 p. $.35. 

Workbook type of course for studying the city. 


Gitt, D. M. ann PuLLEN, A. M. Ad- 
ventures of Service. New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1938. 127 p. $.50. 


Stories of modern pioneers, including Booker 
T. Washington and Jane Addams. 


McGavran, Grace W. A Course for 
Intermediates on India. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1938. 48 p. $.25. 

Based on The Star of India by Isabel Brown 
Rose. 

McGavran, Grace W. Star Child. 
ee York, Friendship Press, 1938. 16 p. 

it 


Five Interesting Bible Games 


FuaLuneD By 
OOCODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. wew yore 
: oman 


BIBLE LOTTO 
BIBLE 


A Popular and Successful Method of Imparting Bible Knowledge to 
Groups of Boys and Girls, Youths, and Men and W 


BIBLE 
TRAI 


QUOTTO BIBLE RHYMES 
TS BIBLE BOOKS 


1 omen, 
or Mixed Groups of All Ages. 


AN ENJOYABLE PASTIME FOR THE HOME 
Three to Fifteen May Play—Simple Rules Prevail. Attractively Boxed. 
Price, 50 cents each, 60 cents postpaid. 
We pay postage when all five games are ordered. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co. 
296 BROADWAY . 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


Dept. 26 NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Play of India for girls. Nine or more charac- 
ters. Thirty minutes. 


Waite, Lituian. Boys and Girls Liv- 
ing as Neighbors. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1938. Pupil’s Workbook, 136 p., 
$.35. Guide for Teachers, 196 p., $1.25. 


Provides choice of experiences which unfold 
meaning of Jesus’ teachings in life of city and 
nation. Discusses matters such as: movies, hous- 
ing, poverty and races. 


B. Senior 


Bays, Atice A. Worship Programs and 
Stories for Young People. Nashville, 
Cokesbury Press, 1938. 259 p. Cloth, 
$2.00. 


Thirty-six fully developed worship programs 
for seniors and intermediates with additional stor- 
ies, bibliography, references and indexes. 


KerysToNE GRADED Course X, Part 4, 
Henry Kalloch Rowe, Baptists: Their 
History-and_ Purpose. Pupil’s Text-book, 
125-p., $.16. Teacher’s Text-book, 197 p., 
$.38. Course XI, Part 1, W. Warner 
Watkins and Stanley A. Gillet, 4 Chris- 
tian Philosophy of Life. Pupil’s Text- 
book, 166 p., $.16. Teacher’s Text-book, 
248 p., $.35. Philadelphia, Judson Press, 
1938. 


MacponaLp, EvizaABetH §. Hinduism. 
Boston, Beacon Press, Inc., 1938. Lead- 
er’s Manual, 65 p., cloth, $.75. 


Leader’s Manual suggests procedure, bibliogra- 
phy with references for pictures, projects and 
creative activity. Pupil’s Workbook, $.75, in 
“What Our Neighbors Believe’ series, presents 
for high school pupils worship customs, lives of 
great religious leaders, and social setting of the 
Hindu faith. 


C. Young People 
Gerr, Owen M. 4 Course for Young 
People on the Church in the City. New 
York, Missionary Education Movement, 
1938. 48 p. $.25. 
Manual for leaders of groups studying the city 


church. Based primarily on The American City 
and Its Church and Urban Scene. 


Hetsrty, PAut H. and Traver, A. J. 
Studies in Social Problems. Philadelphia, 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
1938. Student’s Edition, 70 p., $.20. Lead- 
er’s Edition, 86 p., $.30. 

Presents social problems and suggests ways of 
meeting these from a biblical point of view. 


Leader’s text includes pupil’s materials plus sug- 
gestions to leaders. Twelve discussion periods. 


Murrett, Jesse L. The Program Sup- 
plement. Chicago, Board Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1938. 91 p. 
$.15. 


Descriptive bibliography of resource materials. 


SuHarto, G. R. H. The School of Jesus. 
New York, Association Press, 1938. 96 
p. $1.00. 


Suggests how people may learn of the religion 
of Jesus. Written as guide for individual and 
group worship. 


WEDDELL, Sug. A Course on India for 


By ic COWNS 
Bis Pulpit 

(Wl | Fine materials, beautiful work, 
| pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 


needs and name of church. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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Young People and Seniors. New York, 
Missionary Education Movement, 1938. 
48 p. $.25. 


Based on Mowing Millions: Modern India 
and Dinabandhu. 


III. Religious Education of 
Young People and Adults 


ANSLEY, Ermer. Patriotism. Philadel- 
phia, Board Christian Education, Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, 1938. 46 p. 
$.15. 

Three-unit study guide: Meaning of Patriotism, 
The Nation and the Church, Can We Be Patriots 


and Christians? Suggestions for worship, discus- 
sion, activities and collateral reading. 


Bro, MarcuerittE Harmon. Urban 
Scene. New York, Friendship Press, 
1938. 63 p. $.25. 

Presents facts about city life and the oppor- 


tunity of the Christian Church. For adults, young 
people, intermediates. Illustrated. 


HA.tet, Mary. Their Names Remain. 
Seventeen Women of Old Testament 
Days. New York, Abingdon Press, 1938. 
132 p. Cloth, $.75. 


Brief studies with groundwork for discussion 
on significance of these lives. 


Harmon, Notan B., Jr. Is It Right or 
Wrong? Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1938. 231 p. Cloth, $1.50. 


Deals with such matters as: Sunday amuse- 
ment; marriage, divorce, and remarriage; gam- 
bling; pacifism and war; and issues between em- 
ployer and employee. 


KAHLE, Water McDonatp. Mas- 
tery in Money Management. Elgin, Illi- 


nois, General Boards, Church of the 
Brethren, 1938. 32 p. $.25. 


Study of personal money problems, including 


chart depicting right proportions and eliminations 
of parasite expenditures. Christian technique for 
personal defense against today’s commercial spirit. 


Lanpis, Benson Y. Concerning the 
Choices Before Us. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1938. 32 p. $.15. 

Discussion outline providing for groups wish- 


ing to study issues considered by E. Stanley Jones 
in The Choice Before Us. 


Scorr-Craic, T. S. K. Christian Atti- 
tudes to War and Peace. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1938. 180 p. 
$1.75. 

For discussion groups and reference work. Con- 
siders Christian viewpoints on the right and 


wrong of war, including those of Jesus, Luther, 
and present-day thinkers. 


Social Issues and Christian Ideals. 
Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1938. 
48 p. $.20. 

Nine-topic unit: Building a World of Liberty, 
Building a World of Brothers, and Building a 


World of Peace. Especially for summer confer- 
ences. 


Storr, VERNON’ F. The Light of the 
Bible. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1938. 126 p. $1.25. 


Simple commentary giving bird’s-eye view of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments, analysis of 
prophets’ message, and literary highlights. 


Tyter, WILFRED W. and Henry T. 
What about Military Training? Chicago, 
Methodist Book Concern, 1938. 52 p. 
$.15. 

List C discussion unit planned for minimum of 
three weeks. 
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IV. Religious Education 
of Adults 


God's Will Be Done in the Home. 
General Board Christian Education, 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ. 
Dayton, Otterbein Press, 1938. 80 p. $.15. 


Deals with modern home and its problems. 
Twelve chapters, each with introductory devo- 
tional program and questions for discussion. 


Hyman, Sonia ZuNSER. Economic Se- 
curity and World Peace. New York, 
League for Industrial Democracy, 1938. 
29 p. $.10. 


Miter, KENNETH D. “Suggestions to 
Leaders of Study Classes Using The 
American City and Its Church.’ By Sam- 
uel C. Kincheloe. New York, Missionary 
Education Movement, 1938. 45 p. $.25. 


Handbook for class leaders studying the city 
church. 


Pickett, J. Waskom. Christ’s Way to 
India’s Heart. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1938. 144 p. Cloth, $.50. 


New study of mass movement in India. 


Rapkinc, Aaron H. Building the 
Kingdom of God in the Countryside. New 
York, Methodist Book Concern, 1938. 
60 p. $.25. 


Course with questions for discussion. 


Rosinson, H. WHEELER. The History 
of Israel. New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1938. 262 p. $2.25. 

Introductory text for students and teachers, cov- 
ering Old Testament background. Discusses effect 
of geography on Israel’s early religion, political 
and scientific growth, social conditions, etc. 


Satter, T. H. P. A Course on India 
for Adults. New York, Missionary Edu- 
cation Movement, 1938. 48 p. $.25. 


Manual for leaders. 


SarLer, T. H. P. Needed: Christian 
W orld Citizens. New York, Missionary 
Education Movement, 1938. 40 p. $.15. 


Discussion course on need for Christians to 
become world minded. 


V. Worship 


Harner, Nevin C. Worship in the 
Church School. Philadelphia, Board 
Christian Education, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, 1938. 32 p. $.15. 


Helps church school superintendents and teach- 
ers to understand the art of worship. Four chap- 
ters: Introductory Questions, How to Plan a 
Worship Service, How to Conduct a Worship 


Person 
“LIAR! 


Service, Samples of Worship Services. 


MatuHews, Basiv. Tales from India. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1938. 96 p. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. Illustrated. 


Tales of modern life in India concerning mis- 
sionaries and Indian Christians. Suitable for wor- 
ship services. 


SmitH, Ropert SENECA. The Art of 
Group Worship. New York, Abingdon 
Press, 1938. 105 p. Cloth, $.50. 


New Standard Leadership Curriculum, First 
Series unit, approved by Methodist Church. To 
help improve quality of church and church school 
worship. 


WASHBURN, CuHar_es C. Hymn Inter- 
pretations. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1938. 119 p. $.40. 

Interpretative studies of eighty-two hymns of 
the Church. 


VI. Drama 


Burts, W. Marin. That, My Son, 
Is War. Hartford, Connecticut, Butts 
Publications, Box 791, 1938. 15 p. $.50. 

One-act play in four scenes in which a father, 
a pacifist, answers his son’s questions about war 
by recalling scenes from history. Twenty to an 
indefinite number of characters of all ages may 
be used. 


Division oF PLAYS AND PAGEANTS. 
Plays on Biblical Material, 4 p. Plays on 
Ethical Subjects, 4 p. Plays on Alcohol 
Education, 2 p. Plays on Mothers’ Day 
and Fathers’ Day, 2 p. Chicago, Board 
Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
1938. $.03 each. 


Recommended plays on these subjects. 


EHRENSPERGER, HaArotp A. (Compiled 
by) Plays for the Changing W orld. New 
York, Abingdon Press, 1938. 56 p. $.25. 

Four plays to stimulate thinking and to promote 
action in the world situation. No royalty. 


THE IDEAL GIFT AT ALL TIMES 


GOD’S MINUTE... 


Here is a marvelous collection of 365 Daily Prayers, 
each 60 seconds long, written by 365 of the most emi- 
nent preachers and laymen in the world. Cloth, 60 
cents; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50. 


GOD’S MESSAGE.. 


365 prominent clergymen have chosen their favorite 
Scripture passage, and, with this as a text, have written 
a Message that quickens faith, brings comfort. Cloth, 
60 cents; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50. 


Sees THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Winston Bldg., Phila. 


A Spiritual 
thought for 
every day 


& 
A daily 


reminder of 
the giver 
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Books Received 
(Continued from page 34) 


A Hanpsoox or MetTuops FOR THE STUDY 
or ADOLESCENT CHILDREN, by William Walter 
Greulich, et al. Society for Research in Child 
Development. $2.25. Research methods, tech- 
niques, and procedures useful in studying child 
growth and development, with particular refer- 
ence to the period of adolescence. 

Hvuco or THe Brape, by Julius F. Seebach. 
Board of Publication of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. $1.00. An historical novel 
having as its background the stirring events of 
the Reformation period and the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

* INTERPRETATIVE STATISTICAL SURVEY OF 
THE Wortp MussioN OF THE CHRISTIAN 
Cuurcn, by Joseph J. Parker. International 
Missionary Council. $5.00. 

Tue Man sy THE Si1pE oF THE Roap, by 
Willard W. Bartlett. The Albert Publishing 
Company. 50 cents. Short sketches of experiences 
of and with the common man. 

* Tue Necessity oF Pacirism, by John Mid- 
dleton Murry. Jonathan Cape. 3s. 6d. net. 

* New Trenpvs in Groupe Work, edited by 
Joshua Lieberman. Association Press. $2.00. 

~ Private Enemy No. 1, by Catherine At- 
kinson Miller. 

Tue Repiscovery or Man, by Henry C. 
Link. Macmillan. $1.75. The author presents 
what he regards as a pastoral psychology. Scien- 
tific psychology shows that man can be a free and 
self-determined person, and guidance is given in 
dealing with the pressing problems of individuals. 

7 Tue Sincinc Cuurcu, by Edmund S. 
Lorenz. 

* A Stupy or Mecuanism In Epvucarion, by 
William L. Patty. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $1.85. 

* Turre’s No Prace Lixe Home, by James 
Lee Ellenwood. Scribner’s. $2.00. 

* UNDERSTANDING YouTH, His Search for a 
Way of Life, by Roy A. Burkhart. Abingdon. 
$1.50. 

{ Wuat Jesus 
Easton. 


Tavucut, by Burton Scott 


Current Film Estimates 


(Continued from page 33) 


Understanding treatment return her to normal. 

Deanna’s songs a feature but incidental. 

For A: Enjoyable For Y: Very good 
For C: Good 


Too Hot to Handle (Gable, Loy, Pidgeon) 
(MGM) High tension melodrama at furious 
tempo, congested with impossible heroics by super- 
news cameraman from war-blasted China to voo- 
doo-infested jungles of South~ America. Life 
thoroughly distorted and inflated for maximum of 
thrills. Desperate dose for jaded public. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful value 
For C: No 


Touchdown, Army (John Howard, Mary Car- 
lisle) (Paramount) Very fresh hero becomes West 
Point plebe, meets upperclassman rival for 
Colonel's daughter, out-stars him on gridiron and 
wins girl. Some good bits on West Point life, 
with some absurdities and much stock football 
footage. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C: Probably good 


When Were You Born (Anna May Wong) 
(Warner) Minor thriller, with usual devices of 
secret doors, clutching hands and murders, but 
solution is reached mainly through astrological 
“science.” Heroine makes even police take it seri- 
ously. Chief value, publicity for astrologers and 
their public. 


For A: Crude For Y and C: No 


Youth Takes a Fling (Andrea Leeds, Joel Mc- 
Crea) (Universal) Inappropriate title for pleas- 
ing, convincing little story of hero who yearns 
to go to sea, and earnest, romantic heroine who 
has found her love and finally wins him. Slight, 
simple, but excellently acted, directed and pro- 
duced. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Good 
For C: Little interest 


AT brings 
God closer 
than a favorite 
hymn sungsoftly 
alone or poured 
forth by a vast 
congregation? 


A Complete Service Book 


Because music is the handmaid of religion, 
only the best of hymnbooks is worthy of your 
choice. Select THE SERVICE HYMNAL 
confidently because it satisfies every human 
mood... every spiritual need. Thousands of 
ministers bear testimony to its musical rich- 
ness and spiritual power. In quality it is un- 
surpassed and the cost is surprisingly low. 


Before You Buy—Investigate 
Send for returnable sample and see how 
completely THE SERVICE HYMNAL meets 
every worship need. 480 pages, 501 musical 
numbers, 65 responsive readings; fully orches- 
trated. Covers lacquered for longer, brighter 
wear. Price per 100, not prepaid, $60. 
Send today for returnable sample. Write name and address 
in margin, clip and mail, Give church and denomination 


HOPE PUBLISHING 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


only the hed in song books CoMP, A R ry r 


5775S-T West Lake St. 


Chicago, Illinois 


Jan 
February: : 
March 


cents. 


THE UPPER ROOM, 10 or more copies to one ad- 
dress, 5 cents each, postpaid. Special Christmas 
Greeting Envelopes, $1.00 per hundred, postpaid. 
If you wish us to address and mail a copy of THE 
UPPER ROOM in one of these envelopes, the 
price is 10 cents each, including postage. 
velopes plain (unprinted), 50 cents per hundred. 
No order for envelopes filled for less than 10 


R A CHRISTMAS GREETING SEND 


— 


- Che Upper Room 


in a special envelope beautifully printed in two colors 


A GIFT OF REAL VALUE AT A MINIMUM COST 


For the past four years an increasing number of pas- 
tors, Sunday school teachers, and other group leaders 
have used THE UPPER ROOM as a Christmas Greet- 


ing to members of their groups. 


Thousands have 


found it a convenient, appropriate, and economical way 
to remember their friends. 


The January, February, March issue, in the specially 
printed, two-color Christmas Greeting envelope, costs 
a total of 6 cents, plus postage, if mailed. 


To send a year’s subscription to THE UPPER ROOM 


ou. 
En- s 


costs only 80 cents (foreign 40 cents) postpaid, and, 
if you so request, we will mail your friend an attrac- 
tive greeting card (without additional cost) indicat- 
ing that the subscription is being sent as a gift from 


Send all orders to 
THE UPPER ROOM 


Doctors’ Building, Nashville, Tenn. 
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A Pageant for Christmas 
(Continued from page 17) 


tableau is held as the choir sings the 
chorus of “We Three Kings.” By having 
the three solos come from the choir, the 
effect of the tableau is much better than 
if the Wise MEN sing. 

(Lights off tableau, on READER.) 
READER: 

See we all the happy dwelling 

That has beheld his birth today; 

Unto him our praises telling 

Bid we our hearts and voices say: 

Gloria in excelsis Deo!? 

(Lights off ReapER. Carol is played 
through once and slide is thrown on 
screen.) 
CAROL: 

Glory” 

(Slides for stanzas 1, 2, 3, and 4. Sung 
by audience.) 

(Lights on READER.) 


“Angels from the Realm of 


READER: 
O come, all ye faithful, joyful and 
triumphant, 


O come ye, O come ye to Bethlehem; 

Come and behold him, born the king 
of angels; 

O come, let us adore him, Christ the 
Lord. 

(Lights off READER and on tableau.) 


‘TABLEAU: ADORATION 


Use bright lights. 

Choir sings third stanza of “O Come, 
All Ye Faithful” 

Mary is seated center with Child in 
manger. JOSEPH stands at her right. 
SHEPHERDS are at the left end of the 
manger: two are kneeling and two are 
standing. The Wisk MEN are grouped 
down right; one of them is kneeling. 
Down left is the CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 

The Pageant may end here. If an of- 
fering is to be received, the epilogue fol- 
lows. 


EPILOGUE 


READER (Speaks* in complete darkness) 


Star of the East, that long ago 
Brought wise men on their way 

Where, angels singing to and fro, 
The Child of Bethlehem lay— 

Above that Syrian hill afar 

Thou shinest out tonight, O Star! 


Star of the East, the night were 
drear 
But for the tender grace 
That with thy glory comes to cheer 
Earth’s loneliest, darkest place; 
For by that charity we see 
Where there is hope for all and me. 


2 Source unknown. 

* “Star of the East,” by Eugene Field. Copyright 
Charles Scribner's Sons, Publisher. Used by per- 
mission. 


LAGNIAPPE 
he little drama newspaper with the big 
circulation will be sent free to you if you 
will send in your name. 


Ask also for the 

1939 play catalog listing many plays ideal 

for young people’s groups. Playbook ex- 

change. Percentage royalty. 

ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 

Evanston, Illinois 

131 E. 23ed St. 149 New Montgomery St. 

New York City San Francisco 


December, 1938 


HURLBUT: 
a PORY OF 
ATB 


Star of the East! show us the way 
In wisdom undefiled 

To seek that manger out and lay 
Our gifts before the child— 

To bring our hearts and offer them 

Unto our King in Bethlehem! 


During the following prayer the lights 
on both stage levels come on slowly. They 
should be on full by the end of the 
prayer. Mary is sitting center behind the 
manger, JOSEPH standing at her right. 
When the READER has finished the prayer, 
the light on him fades out leaving the 
Hory Famity alone on the stage. 
READER: 


We open here our treasures and our 
gifts; 

And some of it is gold, 

And some is frankincense, 

And some is myrrh; 

For some has come from plenty 

Some from joy, 

And some from deepest sorrow of 
the soul. 

But thou, O God, dost know the gift 
is love, 

Our pledge of peace, 
of good will. 
Accept the gift and all the life we 

bring.* 


our promise 


PROCESSION OF GIVING 


After the prayer the people come to the 
manger and place their gifts around it. 
The house lights are still off, but the 
light on the tableau will be sufficient for 
the procession. Ushers will direct the 
coming so that there will be no confusion. 
If it would seem better not to have the 
whole congregation moving, a representa- 
tive from each department may take the 
gifts. The organist plays a medley of 
carols. 

The order of procession will be some- 
what as follows: 

Beginners Department 

Primary Department 

Junior Department 


4“A Christmas Prayer,” by Herbert H. Hines. 
Used by permission of author. 


Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter—use— 
RADIO MATS 
Write for free 


fw TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber or Green. 
Accept no substitute. 


SLIDE CO., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, Dept. 
C, New York, N.Y. 


1S THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 


USED IN OVER ONE MILLION CHRISTIAN HOMES 
HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE BIBLE 


By JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, D.D. 
Recommended by all denominatlonsforltsfreshness and accuracy, 
forits simplicity of language, for its freedom from doctrinal discussion, 


FOR TEACHERS—STUDENTS—FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL 
One hundred and sixty-eight stories, each complete in itself, yet form- 
ing a continuous narrative of the Biblefrom Genesis to Revelation. 
Each ofthe world-old stories is told by the noted author in a manner 
thatis vitally interesting and instructive to young and old alike. 
Biggest and Best Illustrated Book Ever Sold for the Price 
Beautifully illustrated with 281 pictures in colors and in black and 
white; over 100 famous Leinweber paintings. 759 pages. Price. .$2.00 
At all bookstores or from the publishers 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Winston Blidg., Philadelphia 


Intermediate Department 
Senior Department 
Choir 

Congregation. 


RECESSIONAL: “Joy to the World” 
(Slides for stanzas 1, 2, 3, and 4.) 
When all have returned, the light on 

the tableau is gradually dimmed and the 

organist begins playing “Joy to the 

World.’ The choir relight their candles 

and, as the first slide is thrown on the 

screen, they begin the recessional. They 

go to the back of the church and form a 

line along the back of the room. At the 

close of the hymn a picture of Jesus is 
thrown on the screen and remains on for 
the benediction. 

BENEDICTION: (By the pastor. 

gregation remains seated.) 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the love of God the Father and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit be with 
you all, now and forever. Amen. 
(House lights on.) 
PostLupE: (Selected by organist.) 


The con- 


This pageant is copyrighted material and 
no copy may legally be made without special 
permission from the International Council 
of Religious Education. Right to present the 
pageant without royalty is granted with the 
purchase of sufficient copies for those in the 
cast needing them. Additional copies of this 
magazine may be obtained for fifteen cents 
each from the International Council, 203 N. 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


COSTUMES FOR YOUR PLAY 


Missionary Biblical 
Historical Symbolic 
Flags of foreign countries. Ask for folder 
explaining our rental service. 
DIVISION OF PLAYS AND COSTUMES 
Methodist ppleces Church 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


So Gracious Is the Time 
ANNIE B. KERR 
$1.25 


Nine charming stories of nine na- 
tionalities, rich in the memories 


of old-country celebrations 
around the festival of 
Christmas 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


hes Year—Give Rooks! 


A BOOK OF PRAYERS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


RICHARD K. MORTON. 


“Composed by one who under- 
stands youth, these prayers are 
modern in the best sense, deeply 
spiritual, and based on a sense of 
individual and social need.’’— 
Union Seminary Review, Rich- 
Pocket size. 75 cents 


MORE CHAPEL TALKS 


ELBERT RUSSELL, 


Duke University. “Spiritual 
insight and social outlook are com- 
bined in this second collection of 
Chapel talks. . . . They appeal 
to the mind as well as the soul.” 
—Friends Intelligencer. $1.50 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS AND STORIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
ALICE A. BAYS. “Those who have occasion to conduct 
worship services in church or school or camp, will be grateful for 


such a guide as this, filled with fresh, suitable, and serviceable ma- 
terial. Hepecially commendable are the variety of the subject mat- 


mond, Va. 


ter, the admirable planning of each service, and the adaptation to 
a wide range of interests.’”—Christian Century. $2 


MEN OF 
POWER 


FRED EASTMAN } 


“These biographies ¥ 
are character studies } 
of a rare sort, dra 
matic and charmin 
life stories revealin 
great living.’”’—Char- } 
acter and Citizenship. , 
Vol. I: Thomas Jeffer 
son, Charles Dickens, 
Matthew Arnold, and ; 
Louis Pasteur. L 
Vol, II: Francis of # 
Assisi, Leonardo da }, 
Vinci, John Milton, ; 
and Oliver Cromwell. 
Each Volume, $1.50 


&.- WITH GOD 
AND FRIENDS 
EACH DAY 


FREDERICK R. 
DARIES 


A day-by-day  devo- 
tional manual for the 
new year. On each 
| page space is set apart 
for recording signifi- 
_ cant occasions in the 
i lives of family and 
friends. “The book 
t should prove a daily 
treasure to thou- 
sands.”—The Messen- 
ger. Pocket size. $1 


Order a copy today from your own bookstore. 


COKESBURY PRESS 
NASHVILLE, TENN 


Meditations 


(Continued from page 5) 


“Pray that our spirits may be purified and strengthened, not 
embittered, by all that we see and hear. 

“Pray that we may be wise enough to yield where principle is 
not involved, but that we may be able to stand by those 
things which are fundamental. 

“Pray that we may be big enough to hate wrong and pity the 
sinners.” 


Then pealed the bells more loud and deep: 
“God is not dead; nor doth he sleep! 

The wrong shall fail, 

The right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men!” 


Pray that all bitterness, and inward strife, and love of self, 
and ignorance of truth, and narrowness of life, shall be put 
out of your heart and that you shall go into the New Year 
with renewed courage and strong faith, constant in tribula- 
tion and without fear either of failure or of opportunity. 


Unto thee, O Lord, do I lift up my soul. 

O my God, I trust in thee, let me not be ashamed. 
Show me thy ways, O Lord, teach me thy paths. 
Lead me in thy truth and teach me. 

Thou art the God of my salvation. Amen. 


UARTERS 
o. CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES * EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS * STOLES » VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


= NEW CATALOG on Request 
CADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


821-23 ARCH ST. 
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Making Christmas a Continuous Enterprise 
(Continued from page 6) 
serving cocoa and stéllen when the carollers sing to Grand- 
dad. 

“We decided in one council meeting on our Christmas 
greeting card for this year. It is really a book of recipes, 
‘Christmas Stars’ we call it, for some favorite cookies. It 
was a genuine family project. Son generously sampled the 
cookies and candies and decided which recipes to include. 
Dad had the recipes mimeographed. Grandfather provided 
samples of cloth backed with fabricoid for the covers. 
Daughter made the star design in spatter print. 

“We decide together on our outside decorations and en- 
ter our home in the neighborhood contest. Of course, we 
give to others, friends, relatives. We try to give to those in 
need through the church and other organizations that will 
carry on all through the year. We seek never to lose the 
spirit of good will and to make the transfer from Santa 
Claus to the Spirit of Christmas. I searched long for the 
right story to help in this carry over and found it in the 
Book of Knowledge. Many nights around the Christmas 
fire when we have read or recited the story of the first Christ- 
mas, we have told this story too. It says that St. Nicholas 
gave in the spirit of the Christ child without looking for 
credit. He is an anonymous gentleman who found his only 
reward in a need fulfilled. 

“So, I’m grateful for Christmas in our family, for the 
sheer fun of it, for the gay periods of celebration, for the 
mysteries and secrets in the air. And how it holds us, three 
generations, in a close feeling of family unity, becoming not 
only Christmas round the world, but Christmas round the 
year. 


More Than Exceeded Our Expectations 


BIBLE BOOK FOR 
GIRLS AND BOYS 


A New Series of Texts for Eight- and Nine-Year-Olders 
(Children in the Third-Year Primary and First-Year Junior Classes) 


The first issue—When Jesus Was a Boy—raced through 
three printings before we could keep pace with the demand. 
The second issue is bound to be even more in demand, now 
that schools know what to expect. It will probably be called— 


WHEN JESUS GREW UP 


Ready for Use January, 1939 
Includes Lenten Lessons 


WHEN JESUS WAS A BOY 


Still Available 


Includes Christmas Lessons 


20 cents each 


Supervised class study actually works. Try it and see for 
yourself. Let your children discover the joy of personalizing 
their own Bible Books through completion of sentences, creative 
writing and drawing, map making, and simple related ac- 
tivities. 

Send for Sample Copies 
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